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ALetter from the Publisher 


orrespondent Mary Cronin had known for days that Dan 
Rather of CBS’s 60 Minutes had received big-money offers 
~from all three major networks, and the promise of Walter Cron- 


Cc 


kite’s job if he would stay with CBS. She 
also knew, from her talks with Rather 
himself, that the newsman hoped to 
choose from among the offers by last 
Wednesday. “What I didn’t know, and 
what had me pacing the floors that day, 
was how Rather would decide,” says Cro- 
nin. “And he didn’t know that himself, 
even when he called me at I! o'clock 
that night.” No matter. Rather's very in- 
decision underscored the point of Cro- 
nin’s extensive reporting for this week’s 
cover story on the tumult in TV jour- 
nalism. “CBS had always been the Tif- 
fany of network news,” she says. “That 
it was even conceivable for a superstar 
like Dan Rather to go to another network 
radically things are changing.” 


Cronin has been watching fortunes change in the televi- 
sion industry for some 15 years, first as a reporter-researcher 
in TIME’s Show Business section and then as a correspondent 
in the New York bureau. Since last November, she has been 
tracing the developments in the TV news business that led to 
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the wooing of Rather. Cronin interviewed dozens of news ex- 
eculives, producers and correspondents at the networks and in 


public television, as well as Walter Cronkite. “That.” she says, 
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Mary Cronin with Dan Rather in her office 


shows precisely how 
half-a-dozen people 


typewriter.” 





“was like interviewing God.” 
Staff Writer Ste 
rative, became TIME’s Press writer in November 1978. An 


phen Smith, who wrote the main nar- 


interest in print journalism came in- 
stinctively to Smith, a former senior ed- 
itor at Horizon magazine and reporter 
for the Boston Globe, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and other newspapers. But to- 
day he is a “network news junkie” as 
well; he watches an hour of TV news 
each morning and another hour at night, 
and sets his alarm clock each week to 
catch his favorite show, CBS’s Sunday 
Morning, “perhaps the most imaginative 
and creative news experiment going on 
in journalism.” Smith got up extra ear- 
ly one recent Sunday to see Charles Ku- 
ralt and colleagues put the program to- 
gether at a CBS studio in Manhattan 


The fan was not disappointed. Says Smith: “Just watching 


manipulating the control panel was 


tremendously exciting for a guy who works alone with a 
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tics foul-ups irked 
spectators, but the 
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ing, low-key air all 
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Get it at your dentist regularly. 


It doesn’t come in a jar or tube. And it lasts more _ of your time and probably costs less than what you paid 
than a few hours, in fact, for a lifetime. It’s the special for the cosmetics in your bag right now. 


even for years, you can still get it back by resuming 
regular visits. Remember, it takes just a few hours , 
The American Dental Association 


confident feeling you have only with regular dental Beaming. It’s gorgeous. And it’s a look that 
checkups and cleanings. If pn let it slip fora while, will never go out of style. Ua 
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Me a 
Casio calculator is calculate. 









etir Ss for set 


Its melody alarm plays Mendelssohn to wake me 


up in the morning; its timer plays Schubert to let @® 
me know exactly when mythree-minuteegg 

is ready; its calendar tells me what day itis; 

and its 1l-note musical scale lets me play : 
away the time while I wait for the bus. 

In fact, the credit card size ML-71 as well as the 
new ML-81 (with an additional musical alarm and 
new vibrant musical tone) combine so many Casio 
innovations, that it’s hard to imagine that they're really 
calculators. 

Of course, it’s even harder to imagine where my day would be 
without them. 


AT CASIO, MIRACLES NEVER CEASE. 


Casio, Inc. Consumer Products Division, Executive Offices: 15 Gardner Road, Fairfield, N.J. 07006 New Jersey (201) 575-7400, Los Angeles (213) 923-4564. 
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| Carter’s Policy 


To the Editors: 
Given Mr. Carter's past foreign pol- 


| wish to accept his challenge in the Per- 

sian Gulf region [Feb. 4]. In that event, 

his options are essentially limited to the 

early use of tactical nuclear weapons or a 
humiliating strategic retreat 

| Alexander Rudhart 

Wayne, Pa. 








| Viet Nam did not threaten our free- 
dom; a takeover of the Persian Gulf re- 
gion by the Soviets will. Did our involve- 
ment in Viet Nam so distort our thinking 
that we can no longer differentiate be- 
tween a folly and a serious threat to the fu- 
ture of freedom in America? 
Ron Markel 
Maplewood, N_J. 


Sound the war cries, round up our 
youth, oil the tanks, light up the sky with 
the awesome splendor of nuclear weap- 
onry! We're off to war! Damn. 

David W. Marin 
Denver 





President Carter's statement that the 
American people have nothing against 
Iran exemplifies the problem with his 
leadership. He has been so busy turning 
the other cheek for the past three years 
that he is now suffering from terminal 
dizziness. 

George G. Daniels 
Orlando, Fla 


The last Red scare gave us such won- 
ders as the hydrogen bomb and McCar- 
thyism. What will we be blessed with this 
time around? 


Alexandria, Va 


Myles Miller 


icy performance, the Soviets might just | 








me. Now I feel that if a young person is 
not willing to fight for his country, he has 
no right living here 
Darryl Johnson 
Plainfield, NJ. 


War is the ultimate manifestation of 
the stupidity and evil within the human 
race. We have reached the point where 
we must recognize that either war is ob- 
solete or the human race soon will be. I 
will not have it on my conscience that I 
took part in this great sin of mankind. 


Joseph A. Hayes | 


Chicago 


The only thing the U.S. should draft 

is beer. 
Tim Pickl 
Duluth 


The 18-, 19- and 20-year-olds got the 
right to vote in federal elections in 1971. 
They used the rallying cry, “If we are old 
enough to fight, we are old enough to 
vote.” I guess those of us who believe in 
the military draft should now use the ral- 
lying cry, “If they are old enough to vote, 
they are old enough to fight.” 

Ervin J. Halvorson 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Of course, women should be drafted 
—but only in those states that have rat- 
ified the ERA 

Margaret Love 
Pascagoula, Miss 


How dare a country that cannot find 
it in its male-chauvinist little heart to ac- 
cord women equal rights expect them to 
register for the draft? ERA, first. 

Steffi B. Rath 
Woburn, Mass. 


What would we give for oil? No less 
than the lives of our own children. 

Sally Lingle 

Arcata, Calif. 





A Good Neighbor 

Canada’s brave and unselfish actions 
in rescuing-six Americans from Iran [Feb. 
11] deserve the deepest praise of the en- 
tire civilized world. Canadian friendship 
toward our country stands as a blueprint 


for international cooperation and human- | 





itarianism. May no American forget this | 


great favor 
Joseph M. Vallowe 


Chicago | 


Where are allies when needed? Right 
next door 

Volker G. Winkler, M.D. 

McKenzie, Tenn. 





Willing to Fight 

I am 19 years old. A year ago, the 
thought that the draft [Feb. 4] would be 
brought back some time used to frighten 





When Cornrows Are in Style 

I guess a style is not a style until a 
white woman wears it. Wearing one’s hair 
in cornrows [Jan. 28] has been “in style” 
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In America, not 
all television is 
created equal 


HBO. The Best Entertainment On 
TV Today. Turn on most TVs in 
America and you can tune in all 
three networks —and lots of com- 
mercials. 


But turn ona TV with Home Box 
Office and you'll tune in, night after 
night, to the biggest and best 
movies today, knock-out sports 
programs you won't find on com- 
mercial television, plus original 
HBO specials from all over the 
world. All unedited and with no 
commercials. Not one. 


Keep Your Dollars at Home. For 
just a few dollars a month, you can 
share in the best entertainment on 
TV today. And that’s a bargain you 
can’t afford to miss. 


The HBO Plug-In. HBO is available 
only to cable TV subscribers and 
people who live in selected apart- 
ment buildings and private resi- 
dences. Just contact your cable TV 
company and ask about HBO — 
America’s leading pay TV service. 


If you don’t know the name of the cable 
TV company or pay television service in 
your area, write Home Box Office, 

Dept. 20, Time & Life Building, 

New York, N.Y. 10020. 


Great Movies — No Commercials 
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You don't | Letters 
since my great-grandmother was a child 
Cicely Tyson has worn cornrows for years, | 


but not until blond, white Bo Derek wears 
them will anyone admit that they are 


< 
© 
o 

















beautiful 
Donna Hartman 
Bolingbrook, Ill 
But you will. See, I’ve — 
been assigned to help Population Explosion 
you learn how to protect The state of Iowa does have some cit- 
yourself against crime. ies with more than 190,000 people in 
You'll be seeing a lot of them, but I can assure you that Elberon 


(Feb. 4] is not one of them. The popu- 
| lation there should be hovering around 


me, but in the meantime, 


write to: Crime Prevention 200, unless some of those Connally sup- 
Coalition, Box 6600, porters forgot to leave 
Rockville, Maryland 20850. Stuart Clark 


Find out what you can Tipton, lowa 


do to protect yourself and | ——— 
your neighbors. That’s one Dubious Privilege 
way to help. Congratulations for the Essay “Back 


TAKE A BITE OUT OF | to Reticence” [Feb. 4]! It admirably de- 


picts my feelings since my arrival in this 


country. I recently had the dubious priv- 
the best things in 


ilege at one of the Yale dining halls of sit- 


ting next to a law student who ate with 
’ 
don't change! 


his hat on and used a chicken bone as a 
toothpick. In many countries, such behav- 
ior would automatically render a person 
ineligible for any qualified position. How 
Poland is one of the few countries where your travel 
dollar still brings you a dollar's worth-of vacation 
pleasure. And, what's more, Poland's historic treas- 
ures and scenic wonders have never lost their appeal 


can you bear it? 
Changeless are the beauties of Cracow's ancient cathedral 
where Pope John Paul li once served as archbishop 
Restored in miraculous detail are the once war-shattered 
landmarks of Old Warsaw. Older than history, Poland's 





Carlos Escudé 
New Haven, Conn 

















I can't pinpoint Lance Morrow’s age, 
but his Essay does seem to be a case of 
one generation speaking to another. | am 
a product of the “new lingo” generation, 
and I admit I often find myself flinching 
inside while maintaining a deadpan ex- 
pression. However, what really catches 
me off guard is when someone older than 
I tosses around what are considered vul- 
gar words and expressions in my pres- 
ence, I have been running into this in job 
interviews recently. 

I doubt that a 50-year-old man speak- 
ing to a 50-year-old woman would use 
crude language, so I am baffled as to why 
he can, rather comfortably, use such lan- 








POLISH AIRLINES 









natural attractions range from the High Tatra mountain FIRST TO Ah a 
POLAND AND guage around a 20-year-old 
peaks to the spacious sandy Baltic beaches EAST EUROPE Swiaa Govier 





The one change you will find is a number of new, mod 
ern hotels and motels. And that's not really a change, 
but a confirmation of Poland's great tradition of 
gracious hospitality. More popular a tourist destination 
than ever before, Poland is a wonderland you can va 
still afford. All inclusive 8-day tours start at just $310. if 
for the land portion! f 

By 


= Falmouth, Me 









Please tell Lance Morrow that as soon 
as we have eliminated pride, avarice, big- 
otry and selfishness from the world, I in- 
tend to settle down to some serious worry 
about these indignities to my artificially 
generated sensitivities. 


‘For a fast start on your Polish vacation fly LOT 
Polish Airlines with the only non-stops to Warsaw. 





Contact your travel agent or write. 


(ttn eon enn ----- 
t POLISH NATIONAL 


| TOURIST OFFICE Dept. 12/25 
; 333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, !L 60601 


Bert Hudson 
Pittsburgh 


Harassment on Campus 

As a college graduate, ex-employee of 
several universities throughout the coun- 
try and wife of a former college profes- 
sor, I have no doubt that sexual harass- 
ment [Feb. 4] does exist on college 
campuses. The next step should certainly 
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AZTEC PENDANT 


The Sun god, Tonatiuh, in this miniature copy of the “Calendar 
Stone.” the most important artifact of the Aztec civilization. The orig- 
inal stone, 11 feet in diameter, is in the Museum of Anthropology in 
Mexico City. A simpler sun disk, the Sacrificial Stone, is reproduced 
on the reverse side. Specify either 24K gold finish or sterling silver 
electroplate. Order by mail or phone: XH-IOON $16.50, 
chain included ($1 shipping). Major credit cards. 
(N.Y., Conn. residents add sales tax.) 

Free with your order—6000 years of art in our 
full-color catalog of fine sculpture and jewelry 
replicas from museums and private collections 
around the world, or send $1. 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Dept. TF-9, PO. Box 7000, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 


or call, 1-800-243-4492 toll-free 


If not completely satisfied, return undamaged within four weeks for a full refund 
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be the creation of FOASH (Faculty Orga- | 
nized Against Sexual Harassment), an or- 
ganization whereby faculty members, 
while remaining anonymous, can publicly 
name those students who offer sexual! fa- 
vors for a grade and charge them with 
prostitution. 
Rose Lee Warren 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


If the male professors who demand 
sex for a higher grade are fired, the fe- 
male students who offer sex for a higher | 
grade ought to be expelled. The former 
are exploiting a position of trust for pri- 
vate gain; the latter are cheating. 

Michael N. Biggs 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





In college, the student and the pro- 
fessor have a contract. The student stud- 
ies and the professor teaches. Sexual ha- 
rassment grossly violates this contract. 
Every university and college has the re- 
sponsibility of eliminating this problem 
immediately. 

Molly Ryan Cargill 
Washington, D.C. 


_— 
A Matter of Import 


Your article “A Made-in-America 
Japanese Car” [Jan, 28] says that Toyota 
sends 44.6% of its output to the U.S. For 
your information, Toyota produced about 
3 million cars and trucks last year, of 
which 610,000 were exported to the U:S. 
That amounts to slightly more than 20% 

Charles F. Burlingame, National Public 
Relations Manager, Toyota Motor Sales 
Torrance, Calif. 





TIME at the Fair 

I thought you might be interested in 
this story, which affirms that TIME mag- 
azine has everlasting value. 

Shortly before Thanksgiving last year 
I decided to clean out my attic, and re- 
luctantly agreed that I should dispose of 
my collection of 42 years of TIME mag- 
azines. But after I mentioned to a friend 
the dilemma of how to dispose of them, 
she requested the issues for her children’s 
birth dates. Her mother then suggested 
that others might want to avail themselves 
of the same opportunity. 

I donated the lot to the church and 
set up a booth at its fair. The sign on the 
booth said IF YOU’VE GOT THE DOLLAR, 
WE'VE GOT THE TIME. Interest was strong 
for this nostalgic trip, and we took many 
orders. But it didn’t stop there; word 
spread, and we filled orders for more than 
600 copies. Since then we have had or- | 
ders for more than 100 other copies, and 
the phone still rings. 


Russell H. Peebles 
Grosse Pointe, Mich 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Hostages Near Freedom 





And a U.N. commission would probe past abuses in Iran 


obody could be sure, and nobody 

would talk. Secretary of State Cy- 

rus Vance slipped up to Manhat- 

tan for a secret meeting with U.N. 
Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim, then 
slipped away again. At the U.N. and in 
West European capitals, normally acces- 
sible diplomats became uncharacteristi- 
cally secretive. Washington buzzed with 
rumors, but the White House banned all 
Official speculation, and Jimmy Carter 
urged the nation “to guard 
against excessive optimism.” 
Though such caution was cer- 
tainly warranted, there was 
mounting evidence from all 
quarters that the long, cruel or- 
deal might finally be coming 
to an end for the 50 Ameri- 
cans being held hostage by mil- 
itant Iranian youths at the U.S. 
embassy in Tehran and the 
three Americans being de- 
tained at the Foreign Ministry. 
“It’s apparent that there’s 

a certain amount of ferment,” 
said presidential Press Secre- 
tary Jody Powell of the hostage 
issue, but “whether that fer- 
ment produces wine or vinegar 
remains to be seen.” Last 
week's clues pointed toward 
wine. Not only did Carter say, 
in his first press conference in 
eleven weeks, that there were 
“positive signs” in the attempts 





controversy between Carter and Ted 
Kennedy in their battle for the Demo- 
cratic Party’s presidential nomination 
(see box). 

This commission will apparently not 
be the Robespierrean tribunal that the 
Iranians originally had sought. Instead 


of making judgments, it will simply gath- | 


er facts, hear charges and then submit a 
report to the U.N. Said a U.N. dip- 
lomat from a country that is being con- 
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Melchite Archbishop llarion Capucci greeting Captive Rodney Sickman 








to pursue the Shah and his vast fortune 
through established legal channels. This 
is all that remains of the Iranians’ orig- 
inal demand that the Shah and his money 
be sent to Tehran before the Americans 
would be freed. 

3) Release of the hostages. At some 
specific time after the U.N. commission’s 
creation is announced, the hostages will 
be set free, although exactly who would 
transport them out of Iran was uncertain 
4* Washington’s apparent readi- 
ness to buy this formula reflects 
a key shift in the Administra- 
tion’s position. Right after the 


White House declared that the 
hostages must be released be- 
fore it would discuss any other 
matters with Tehran. As late 
as last week, some Iranian mil- 
itants still insisted that the 
U.N. must finish its investiga- 


be released. 


will be flown to a US. Air 
Force hospital in Wiesbaden, 


} tors and psychiatrists, some of 
whom had treated G.I.s cap- 
' tured by the North Vietnam- 
ese, was being assembled last 
week. They will thoroughly ex- 
amine the 53 released Amer- 
icans for symptoms of what is 





to free the hostages, but near 
week's end Iran’s newly elect- 
ed President, Abolhassan Banisadr, also 
issued the most encouraging statement to 
come from a responsible Iranian official 
since the militants seized the Americans 
last Nov. 4. Said he, in an Italian tele- 
vision network interview: “There is a pro- 
posal on President Carter’s desk now 
which, if he accepts, can lead to the re- 
lease of the hostages in 48 hours.” 

It seemed clear that some Washing- 
ton-Tehran deal was nearing completion. 
Among its critical ingredients apparently 
would be: 

1) The establishment of a U.N.-spon- 
sored international commission before 
which Iran’s new rulers could state their 
grievances against the U.S. and deposed 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. At his 
news conference, Carter said that “an ap- 
propriate commission with a carefully de- 
fined purpose would be a step toward res- 
olution of this crisis.” Exactly who devised 
this concept has become a matter of hot 





sidered for a commission seat: “The U.S. 
will not be humiliated by the report.” 
Mentioned as possible panel members 


have been, among others, Algeria, Ban- | 


gladesh, France, Syria and Venezuela. 

2) A US. statement about its role in 
Iran. The new leaders in Tehran have 
been demanding that Washington confess 
and apologize for alleged crimes against 
the Iranian nation supposedly committed 
while the U.S. backed the Shah. Though 
the Administration remains adamantly 
opposed to anything smacking of an apol- 
ogy, it seems ready to issue a statement 
that would affirm Iran’s inviolable sov- 
ereignty and pledge not to interfere in its 
internal affairs. Washington especially 
has been balking at any reference in such 
a statement to the CIA-backed coup that 
returned the Shah to his throne in 1953 
or to any wording that depicts the Shah 
as an American puppet. But it is expect- 
ed that the U.S. will recognize Iran’s right 


“Whether the ferment produces wine or vinegar remains to be seen.” 





feared might be substantial 
physical and mental injuries 
resulting from their long ordeal. 

After the hostages come home, the 
Administration is expected to take a num- 
ber of steps to improve relations with 


attack on the U.S. embassy, the | 


tion before the hostages could | 


Once freed, the hostages | 


West Germany. A team of doc- | 





Tehran. Said Carter at a White House | 


meeting with magazine editors; “We look 
forward to a time in the future to have 


normal relationships with Iran.” One pos- | 


sible move: the Treasury Department 


could rescind its freeze on the estimated 
$6 billion of Iranian assets in the USS. 
or on deposit with American banks. 
Banisadr would like the U.S. to resume 
shipments of spare parts for Iran’s siz- 
able arsenal of U.S.-built sophisticated 
weaponry. 

A main problem in resolving the U.S.- 
Iran crisis has been the absence in Teh- 





ran of any official able to negotiate with | 


authority. For a while this seemed to be 
still the case last week. Banisadr told Le 
Monde, the Paris daily, that the release 


| of the American hostages was no longer 











E “A 
Trying to resolve the hostage crisis: Carter at his news conference; Banisadr (with bodyguard) on a car phone in Tehran; Waldheim at the U.N. 


After intense and secret bargaining, there were signs that the long ordeal of the American captives finally might be coming to an end 


linked to the return of the deposed Shah, 
and that “it would suffice that the U.S 
admits its responsibilities and resolves 
never again to interfere in our affairs.” 
This was soon contradicted by Foreign 
Minister Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, who was 
in Athens on an Official visit. There he 
| declared that “our demands are legitimate 
and right, and the Shah must be ex- 
tradited.” And the Ayatullah Seyyed 
Mohammed Beheshti, First Secretary of 
Iran’s ruling Revolutionary Council, in- 
dicated that Banisadr lacked authority 
to order the militants occupying the U.S 
embassy to release the Americans. Such 
a move, maintained Beheshti, “would 
have to be approved by a majority of Ira- 
nians and by the students.” As for the 
militants, they continued to oppose any 
compromise with Washington, but re- 
affirmed their readiness to do as ordered 
by the Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini, 
Iran’s religious leader, and they called 
On him several times last week for “spe- 
cific instructions.”” From Khomeini him- 
self, ailing in a Tehran hospital, there 
came an enigmatic message to a huge 
crowd celebrating the first anniversary 
of the country’s Islamic Revolution. Iran 
must continue “its decisive struggle 
against the ruthless, expansionist U.S.,” 
said Khomeini, but he also said that “nor- 
mal, very ordinary relations could be 
established.” 
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What were the conflicting Iranian 
statements supposed to mean? To some 
observers, they were an example of skill- 
ful psychological warfare aimed at wear- 
ing down Washington’s resolve. Other ex- 
perts contended that the Iranians were 
merely behaving like rug merchants in a 
classic Persian bazaar, demanding the 
maximum but willing to settle for quite a 
bit less 

At first the Carter Administration 
indicated that it was in no mood for hag- 
gling. After Banisadr’s interview with the 
Paris daily, State Department Spokesman 
Hodding Carter III said flatly that the 
U.S. has no intention of “declaring its 


| guilt, either specified or unspecified.” 


ut the Administration quickly de- 

cided that any hard-line response 

to Banisadr’s statement could 

weaken the position of the rela- 
tively moderate Iranian President. His 
election on Jan. 25, with 76% of the vote, 
was viewed by Washington as a very pos- 
itive development. Not only was the se- 
lection of a President expected to bring 
an end to more than a year of Iranian po- 
litical chaos, but Banisadr was known to 
favor a compromise on the hostages. The 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the 
threat it poses to the Persian Gulf may 
have convinced many responsible Iranian 
leaders that their ties with the U.S. should 








be improved. Thus it would seem to be in 
the US. interest to bolster Banisadr. Said 
a White House official last week: “He's 
still building his power base, and anything 
we say al this point would probably hurt 
him.” A senior Western diplomat in Teh- 
ran agreed, noting that “it is precisely 
such outbursts [as Hodding Carter’s state- 
ment] that can make Banisadr’s task im- 
possible by giving too much ammunition 
to his critics.” 

Indeed, one of Banisadr’s most dif- 
ficult tasks since his election has been to 
trim the militants’ power. In a couple of 
key showdowns with them, he has won 
the backing of the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil and has even been named this ruling 
body’s chairman. But it remained un- 
certain whether he could persuade—or 
force—the militants to hand over their 
hostages 

A US.-Iranian deal winning freedom 
for the hostages would have enormous im- 
pact. For the 53 captive Americans and 
their intensely worried families, the joy 
and relief would be immeasurable. Jim- 
my Carter's reputation as a national lead- 


| er and international negotiator would be 


| a great 


greatly enhanced. Most important, an end 
to the hostage crisis would make possible 
improvement in U.S. relations 
with Iran and thus would help in the de- 
fense of the vital Persian Gulf region 
against continued Soviet aggression uw 
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| ever before. But New Hamp- 


| voters cast an actual ballot. 








| upstaged this year when the 


In New Hampshire, They’re Off! 


Bush speaks for them all when he sa ys, “You cant escape a 


avis HOvIE—sOvES 


Bush orating at a high school in North Sutton 


but it’s more important to be 
respected.” 

George Bush: “A President we won't 
have to train.” 

Howard Baker: “A leader for the 
80s.” 

President Carter: “For the truth.” 

Edward Kennedy: “I think we can 
make a difference and do it better.” 

Up and down the Main Streets and 
Elm Streets of New Hampshire, from 
Colebrook to Concord, from Dixville 
Notch to Laconia, banners, posters, TV 
and radio ads proclaim the slo- 
gans aimed at achieving vic- 
tory or avoiding defeat in the 
nation’s first primary, on Feb. 
26. The Granite State was a bit 


R= Reagan: “It’s nice to be liked, 


Iowa and Maine caucuses took 
on greater prominence than 


shire is still the first state where 


Adding to this year’s po- 
litical fever is the fact that the 
races in both parties are con- 
sidered too close to call with 
any assurance. Carter and 
Kennedy, Reagan and Bush 
are battling fiercely for those 
few extra votes that may be de- 














cisive in their campaigns. A victory, how- 
ever slight, in an early primary gives a 
candidate momentum going into subse- 
quent contests. Carter clobbered Kennedy 
2 to 1 in Iowa, but then won more nar- 
rowly last week in Maine, 43.6% to 
40.2%, with California Governor Jerry 
Brown picking up a surprising 13.8%. 
Bush upset Reagan 32% to 29% in Iowa, 
though Republican results in Maine will 
not be known until March 15. Some 
36,000 people participated in the Maine 
Democratic caucuses, five times the num- 
ber that turned out in 1976, and a similar 
increase is expected in the New Hamp- 
shire primary. 

There is no escaping the political on- 
slaught—the price New Hampshirites 
pay for wanting to be first. They may be 
going fishing or to church or to lunch or 
to nowhere in particular, yet there is usu- 
ally some candidate or at least some post- 
er of a candidate staring them right in 
the eye. At a Ramada Inn in Manches- 
ter, where young workmen were taking 
down the WELCOME GOVERNOR REAGAN 
sign and putting up GREETINGS AMBAS- 
SADOR BUSH, one of them groused, “As 
soon as he’s through, we've got to get 
ready for John Anderson.” 

New Hampshire is sometimes dispar- 
aged as being too white, rural and con- 
servative to reflect national opinion, but 
the state is fast changing. An influx of res- 
idents from Massachusetts into the south- 
ern part of the state is giving it, for better 
or worse, the look of much of the rest of 
the nation: the same kind of suburban 
sprawl. Its population has been growing 
faster than that of any other Eastern state 
except Florida—from 780,000 to 938,000 
in the last decade. To reach these greater 
numbers, candidates are relying more 
than ever on TV. One pitch follows 
another in a dizzying succession of 
30-second spot commercials. “President 
Carter—a man of resolve, a man of 
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Reagan getting a buss in Merrimack es 
Reaching for as many hands as possible. 





achievement,” drones one typical effort. 
Soon after that comes the voice of Ted 
Kennedy intoning, “New Hampshire can 
make the difference.” 

Nobody is campaigning harder, or 
more exuberantly, than the newly estab- 
lished Republican front runner. George 
Bush. Indeed, he once barely avoided 
shaking hands with a mannequin in a de- 
partment store. “No fair hiding,” he chid- 
ed a diffident bystander. “You can’t es- 
cape. I'm George Bush. I would love to 
have your vote.” When an English pro- 

fessor at Plymouth State Col- 


Baker making a campaign point at a rally of Republicans in Dixville Notch lege morosely observed that 


* Bush was offering the same 
“shopworn “miracles” as other 
politicians, the candidate re- 
plied: “They are not miracles, 
they are fundamentals. Come 
on, cheer up a little bit.” The 
student audience burst into ap- 
plause. Bush is equally cheery 
in looking ahead. Says he: “I 
really think I can beat Carter. 
It’s not like I would be up 
against some heavyweight in 
purple trunks. I really believe 
' Carter is the little marshmal- 
low whom Kennedy set out to 
beat last fall.” 
But Bush is keenly aware 
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| mouthing it,” he said in an outburst of 


| 000 from a Nixon slush fund for his un- 


| with the laws then on the books. When 


| but he has been reaching for as many 


of the perils of his new pre-eminence. “If 
somebody comes out with something that 
shows me way out front, I'll be poor- 


candor aboard his chartered jet. “I'll say, 
‘This is ridiculous. God, how could you ex- 
pect that from a little guy like me?’ ” 

The Bush campaign is under the near 
total control of former Governor Hugh 
Gregg, who ran Reagan's campaign four 
years ago. The “Ayatullah Gregg,” as 
Bush staffers call him, brooks no inter- 
ference as he keeps the candidate mov- 
ing with the precision of Mussolini's 
trains. “We work Bush like a dog,” ad- 
mits Gregg, who allows the candidate 22 
minutes for lunch on some days, six min- 
utes for a sandwich on busy ones. 

Bush’s New Hampshire nemesis is 
irascible, archconservative William Loeb, 
publisher of the Manchester Union Lead- 
er. Though the state’s largest daily has 
lost some of its clout, it still packs a pow- 
erful below-the-belt punch. Scarcely an 
edition goes by without Loeb’s patting 
Reagan on the back while he attacks Ken- 
nedy and Bush. Contending in a front- 
page article that ex-CIA agents are work- 
ing in Bush’s campaign, Loeb charged 
that Bush's victory in Iowa had “all the 
smell of a CIA covert operation.” Loeb 
also played up a charge rehashed in the 
Los Angeles Times that Bush had not 
properly reported a contribution of $106,- 


successful Senate campaign in Texas in 
1970. DIRTY, DIRTY, DIRTY headlined the 
Union Leader. “| am clean, clean, clean,” 
insisted Bush. In a rare display of anger, 
he asked, “What the hell are they rais- 
ing that for now?” He claims he re- 
ported the contribution in compliance 


he was named CIA director, Special Pros- 
ecutor Leon Jaworski investigated the 
transaction and cleared him of any 
wrongdoing. 


as the leading Republican, has 
abandoned his pose of Olympian 
statesmanship and now repeatedly at- 
tacks Carter for a foreign policy “border- 
ing on appeasement.” But he also tries to 
counterpunch Bush as too liberal on wel- 
fare, abortion, ERA and gun control. And 
on every issue he has a ready quip or a slo- 
gan. Asked about the public school prayer 
amendment, he says he is for it and adds: 
“If we can get the Federal Government | 
out of the classroom, maybe we can get | 
God back in.” But often there are fluffs, 
which nobody in his entourage will ad- 
mit are a sign of his age. Several times, 
he has switched Afghanistan and Paki- 
Stan. In one speech, he charged that the 
White House turned its back on Taiwan 
“when Andy Carter came along.” Andy 
Carter? Smiling, Reagan corrected him- 
self: “A member of my staff is named 
Andy Carter.” 
Reagan is ill at ease pressing the flesh, 


R: who had been coasting along 


hands as possible. One day his aides add- 
ed an unscheduled stop in Merrimack, 
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“Cynical, Self-Serving, False” 


I t was less a foreign policy debate than an explosion of name-calling unusually 
bitter even for a presidential campaign. Unusually misleading, too. Ted Ken- 
nedy and Jimmy Carter fought over the credit for a promising idea for release 
of the U.S. hostages in Tehran, though actually the idea seems to have been main- 
ly the brainchild of U.N. Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim. 

Kennedy began the row. In a speech at Georgetown University on Jan. 28, 
he had proposed an international commission to investigate Iran’s grievances 
against the U.S. as a quid pro quo for release of the hostages. His suggestion 
drew little attention, and last week he suddenly sharpened his rhetoric. In a 
speech at Harvard, Kennedy boomed: “For months, the White House rejected 
a commission on Iranian grievances—which could have freed the hostages soon- 

srack—siacesta® er, Now, at last, the Pres- 
| ident is about to agree to 
| it. But the Administration 
stubbornly resisted this so- 
lution until I and others 
made the proposal.” 
An angry White House 
immediately launched a 
counterattack. Press Secre- 
tary Jody Powell termed 
Kennedy’s attack “cynical, 
self-serving, irresponsible 
and false.” Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance accused 
Kennedy of “misstatements 
... both numerous and se- 
rious,” and State Depart- 
ment Spokesman Hodding 
Carter III asserted that 
| Kennedy had got the com- 
mission idea from confiden- 
tial briefings that Vance 
and Waldheim had given 
him. Finally, Carter himself 
said at his press conference 
that Kennedy's remarks 
had been “very damaging to 
our country.” 

The germ of the idea ac- 
tually first appeared in a let- 
ter to Waldheim from Abolhassan Banisadr, then Iran’s Foreign Minister. It 
was published on Nov. 13, only nine days after the hostages were seized. Ban- 
isadr asserted that “the American Government should at least accept the in- 
vestigation of the guilt of the former Shah.” He did not say who should inves- 
tigate, but, according to a U.N. spokesman, Waldheim privately broached the 
idea of an international inquiry commission to U.S. and Iranian officials on 
Nov. 17. He pursued it on a year-end trip to Iran and ona visit to Carter in Wash- 
ington Jan. 6; the same day he finally made it public in a television interview: It 
had already been widely discussed in the press. 

By week’s end Kennedy conceded, quite lamely, that he could not “claim au- 
thorship” of the commission proposal and indeed that it had “been around for 
months” before his Georgetown speech. But he continued to insist that the Ad- 
ministration had rejected the proposal until he began prodding. That appears 
at best an overstatement. 

It is true that the Administration long seemed dubious. Though Carter now 
Stresses that the White House has been “discussing” the commission idea with 
Waldheim “since mid-November,” he indicated serious reservations at a press 
conference Nov. 28. And after Carter’s Jan. 6 talk with Waldheim, Powell told re- 
porters that the White House had rejected what was even then being called a 
package deal—though he insisted the next day that it had not turned the pro- 
posal down flat but was still “exploring” it. What the White House objected to 
then, and still does, was any idea that Iran could continue to hold the hostages 
while the commission deliberated. 

If any one event has accelerated the talks since that time, it was not Ken- 
nedy’s speech but the landslide election of Banisadr as President of Iran on Jan. 
25. That put a relatively moderate figure into power after a long period of gov- 
ernmental chaos. 
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and his motorcade drew up at the Rain- 
bow Pharmacy so that he could buy a Val- 
entine’s Day card for his wife Nancy. 
With TV crews jostling around him, Rea- 
gan got two housewives to help him se- 
lect not one but three cards, but he had 
to be reminded by an aide to hustle a few 
votes. “I'd be very proud and happy if 
you could support me,” said Reagan. 
“That's it,” gushed Madeline Morris of 
Merrimack. “I'll vote for him. I'm easy.” 

Reagan watchers detect a note of anx- 
iety in this frantic activity. Last week Rea- 
gan canceled a commitment in Illinois to 
schedule more New Hampshire activities. 
The purpose is not only to meet more vot- 
ers but also to keep his campaign work- 
ers on the move. “I’m going to stay right 
through the election,” Reagan jocularly 
told them. “I’m going to go out and spy 
and see if you're ringing doorbells.”” And 
as a final concession to the new demands 
on him, Reagan agreed to a TV debate 
with his G.O.P. rivals on Feb. 
20 and one with Bush alone 
three days later. 


he other Republican can- 
| T didates range from some- 
| what visible to out of 
| sight. Howard Baker is a tough 
| campaigner, but he has a much 
| weaker organization than the 
two front runners. Anything 
less than finishing a strong 
third would probably doom his 
campaign, and he is being 
threatened by, of all people, 
tell-it-like-it-is John Ander- 
son, who has been attracting 
financial support from liberal 
Democrats. John Connally has 
practically written off New 
Hampshire and has been con- 
centrating his resources in the 





Crane is expected to siphon off 

some Reagan votes in New Hampshire, 
just enough to keep him going until Il- 
linois. For Robert Dole, New Hampshire 
| may be the end of the line. 

On the Democratic side, the Carter 
forces briefly had hoped—perhaps unre- 
alistically—to knock Kennedy out of the 
race in Maine. When they failed to do 
that, they became worried about New 
Hampshire. Patrick Caddell, the Presi- 
dent’s pollster, feels that the local polls 
showing Carter way ahead cannot be 
trusted. His own surveys indicate that the 
President’s lead is narrowing fast. Car- 
ter’s staffers are sure that his failure to 
campaign is hurting him in a state where 
voters are accustomed to looking a can- 
didate in the eye. Every night, White 
House Chief of Staff Hamilton Jordan and 
other aides anxiously await the latest 
comments from voters phoned by Carter 
volunteers in New Hampshire. Increas- 
ingly, people express their displeasure 
over Carter's absence. But Carter refuses 
to budge from Washington until the hos- 














tages are released. The President said last 
week, “I want the world to know that I 
am not going to resume business as usual 
until our hostages are back here.” 

Meanwhile, his forces are hardly in- 
active in New Hampshire. The White 
House has been shoveling federal funds 
into the state: $34 million for highway im- 
provements, a $1.5 million loan guarantee 
to American Skate Factory in Berlin, an 
$850,000 housing grant to Nashua. White 
House surrogates—Rosalynn, Chip, Miss 
Lillian, Vice President Walter and Joan 
Mondale, Muriel Humphrey—have made 
New Hampshire a second home. But the 
biggest campaign boost of all would come 
from Iran. Jests a White House aide: “Do 
you think folks would yell ‘partisan’ if we 
flew the hostages back to Pease Air Force 
Base [outside Portsmouth, N.H.]?” 

Like a first-term Congressman, Ken- 
nedy lumbered around New Hampshire 
last week in a scruffy chartered bus over- 


first Southern primary, South Rosalynn Carter meeting with senior citizens in Concord 





BRACK—-BLACKSTAR answering Kennedy's accusa- 








stop: “Jimmy Carter ought not to be given 
a blank check. The last time we did that 
was to Richard Nixon. Once is enough.” 

Kennedy’s performance remains un- 
even. He delivers a speech sometimes 
firmly, sometimes haltingly. He seems to 
operate on two levels: strident or somno- 
lent. He may bellow on one occasion, 
whisper on another. At breakfast one 
morning, he bored the Southern New 
Hampshire Association of Commerce and 
Industry. Later in the day, he barely 
caused a stir among high school students 
in Plaistow. But that night he wowed 
the crowd at the University of New | 
Hampshire. 

One result of Kennedy's heightened 
attacks on Carter has been to launch, even 
if only by long-range salvos, the debate 
that the Senator has long sought. “It looks 
like we finally got his attention,” Kenne- 
dy laughed after one White House out- 
burst. Carter has indeed been stung into 





tions. To one charge, that 
he risked “spilling American 
blood to top off gas tanks here 
, at home,” Carter exploded to 
an aide: “It’s disgusting!” In- 
creasing bitterness between 
Carter and his chief rival could 
lead to a party split of serious 
proportions. 

After all the sometimes ex- 
hilarating but often dreary 
campaigning, after all the 
charges and countercharges, 
for all the flesh pressing and 
mind reading, the New Hamp- 
shire results may be largely de- 
termined by events beyond the 
candidates’ control. Both 
Democratic camps realize that 
Carter would be given an enor- 
mous lift if the hostages in Teh- 
ran were freed before the pri- 





Carolina on March 8. Phil Will voters hold her husband's absence against him? 


flowing with reporters. He slogged 
through streets, grimy factories and high 
school gyms in a determined effort to res- 
cue his shaky political fortunes. But the 
Maine results had at least revived his 
hopes. Contributions, which had dried up 
after lowa, were coming back in (to about 
$750,000 as of last week), and staffers were 
going back on the payroll. 

In every speech, Kennedy is strenu- 
ously attacking Carter from the liberal 
side on both foreign and domestic issues. 
Explains a top aide: “He’s only comfort- 
able with that, not tailoring his opinions to 
this group or that poll.” Kennedy opposes 
draft registration. “I would rather do with 


less gas than shed American blood to de- | 


fend OPEC pipelines,” he shouts. And nu- 
clear power: “There is no position for 
nuclear power in a Kennedy energy pro- 
gram.” And on the economy: “I will stop 
inflation in its tracks.” His aides believe 
that Kennedy draws most blood when he 
assails Carter for “not coming out of the 


Rose Garden.” Says Kennedy at every 





mary. If that happens, Kenne- 
dy must somehow try to hang 
on until the acclaim for the President 
subsides and voters remember his lack- 
luster performance in handling inflation 
and energy. Losing in New Hampshire, 
however, will be more crippling for Ken- 
nedy than Carter since the next series 
of primaries takes place in the South, 
where the President has the commanding 
lead of a native son. 

New Hampshire will be just as cru- 
cial for the Reagan-Bush race. If the Cal- 
ifornian comes in second and then loses 
to Bush in Massachusetts, as expected, 
he cannot count on his support in the 
South and West holding up. Already there 
are signs of erosion to Bush in Reagan 
territory. On the other hand, now that 
Bush has raised expectations, he must 
continue to show momentum. Admits 
Bush: “I know that what goes up can 
get shot down.” Once again, doughty 
little New Hampshire has accomplished 
what it set out to do by establishing the 
nation’s first primary—the making and 
breaking of presidential candidates. B 
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“He Wasn’t in Touch” 
Voters explain why they abandoned Kennedy for Carter 


Before he announced his presidential 
candidacy, Senator Edward Kennedy led 
President Carter by 2-to-1 in a poll con- 
ducted for TIME by the public opinion re- 
search firm of Yankelovich, Skelly and 
White, Inc. But in the latest survey, taken 
in late January, that ranking was stun- 
ningly reversed. To find out what caused 
so many people to change their minds, 
TIME correspondents across the nation in- 
terviewed a sampling of the ex-Kennedy 
supporters who had been polled by 
Yankelovich. Most of them now lean 
toward Carter. 


he Kennedy name. The remem- 

brance of things past, of Jack and 
Bobby, not as they were but as they 
now seem to have been. That was §& 
Ted Kennedy’s biggest political as- jf 
set when he started his campaign in 
November. Explained Pharmacist 
Ken Dockter, 23, in Grafton, N.D.: 
“Right away you think of John Ken- 
nedy and Robert Kennedy and you 
kind of get pulled into it.” Said Le- 
roy Allen, 52, a black steelworker in 
Gary, Ind., who voted for John Ken- 
nedy in 1960: “Who can lead us to 
the promised land? Everybody’s looking 
for Moses.” Boston University Politi- 
cal Science Major Robert Aleknas, 21, 
thought Kennedy was the ideal man “to 
turn things around economically at home 
and with other countries abroad.” 

Now Aleknas, like many other vot- 
ers, is asking: “Why did I think that?” In- 
deed, the Camelot legacy is turning out 
to be one of Kennedy’s biggest handicaps, 
as many voters learn that he is not living 
up to their mythic memories of his broth- 
ers. Said Aleknas: “I was looking at the 
name and not the man. I realize that 
now.” Said Steelworker Allen: “Strength 
is what we're seeking, and you have to 
ask, ‘How much strength does the man 
have?’ ” Tren Miller, 30, a high school sci- 
ence teacher in La Vista, Neb., had hoped 
that the “Kennedy excitement would 
come forth again. It didn’t, and I’ve been 
disappointed. For someone who’s been in 
politics as long as he has, he should be 
more articulate.” Oth- 
ers were surprised at 
how ill-prepared Kenne- 
dy seemed at many ap- 
pearances. Said Glenn 
Kinduell, 27, an industri- 
al-cleanser salesman in 
Fort Wayne, Ind.: “He 
seems more mortal now.” 

Many Kennedy back- 
ers began switching to 
Carter during the Iranian 
crisis. Said Detroit Air 
— Traffic Clerk Betsy Mc- 
, Camman, 29: “It’s not 
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what Carter did, it’s what he didn’t do. 
He didn’t overreact.” Then Kennedy dis- 
mayed still other backers by attacking de- 
posed Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. To 
James Schroeder, 33, a hotel bellman in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., this was “dirty 
pool.” Said he: “If anything, Kennedy 
should have attacked the militants. He 
should have supported the President.” 
Complained Richard Maynard, 30, a high 
school social studies teacher in Philadel- 
phia: “There was a move 
for national unity, and 
Kennedy wasn’t in touch 
with that at all.” 

After the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, the 
shift to Carter turned into 
a rout. Said Postal Clerk 
Ray Blalock, 39, of Char- 
lotte, N.C.: “If the election 
were today, most likely I'd 
vote for Carter, because I 
feel we need some conti- 
nuity in foreign affairs in 
this crisis right now.” Said 
David Hopkins, 36, a fork- 
lift operator in Auburn, 
N.Y.: “Carter seems to be 
getting a little more tough with the So- 
viets, more forceful and dynamic. I don’t 
turn off the TV now when Carter is 
talking.” 

Voters in Kennedy’s native Boston 
have done similar soul-searching, and 
many of them have stopped backing him 
for much the same rea- 
sons as people elsewhere ~ 
in the country. The 
wrench is particularly . 
painful for Massachu- 
setts voters who have 
strongly supported 
Kennedy in all of 
his previous campaigns, 
as TIME’s national 
political correspondent, 
John Stacks, learned last 
week. His report on . 
three typical voters who 
have abandoned the 
Senator: 


When Ted Kennedy 
first ran for the Senate in 1962, Italian- 
born Vinnie DeRienzo, now 56, eagerly 
handed out campaign leaflets at the cloth- 
ing factory in East Boston where he has 
been a pattern cutter for 18 years, De- 
Rienzo was delighted when the Senator 
announced that he would seek the pres- 
idency. Said he: “I wasn’t happy with Car- 
ter. He’s let inflation get the best of us. 
And the more it costs me, the more I have 
to work.” To cut energy costs, DeRienzo 
and his wife Mary have turned down the 
thermostat at their ranch-style house in 











Danvers, shut off two 
rooms and installed alu- 
minum siding. But other 
expenses cannot be 
trimmed: his daily 26- 
mile commute has be- 
come more costly, and 
his daughter—the mid- 
dle of three children—is 
still running up educa- 
tion bills as she works 
for her doctorate in 
psychology at Syracuse 
University. 

By Christmastime, 
DeRienzo began to Allen 
change his mind about 
Ted Kennedy. Said DeRienzo: “I felt let 
down, a little bit disillusioned.” He feels 
a strong duty to support the President, 
even on draft registration, which would 
directly affect his 19-year-old son. Said 
DeRienzo: “If it’s necessary, my boy will 
want to go. He'll go or I'll break his leg.” 

As his doubts about Kennedy began 
to grow (“He seems to be running con- 
fused,” said DeRienzo), so did his old 
qualms about Chappaquiddick. Said Vin- 
nie: “There are just too many unanswered 
questions. I tried to put it out of my mind. 
Anybody can make mistakes. But when 
you start reading about the details—you 
hear about the party, you hear this guy 
likes to drink—maybe you don’t want him 
up there.” 

Herbert J. Levine, 51, is a research 
cardiologist at Tufts-New England Med- 
ical Center in Boston. He is Harvard-ed- 
ucated, well-traveled (he and his wife 
Sandy spent two weeks in China last fall) 
and considers himself a liberal. The Le- 
vines live in upper-middle-class West 
Newton, a few miles outside Boston, 
and vacation every August on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. 

Said Levine: “I really wanted to 
find someone like Kennedy, an instinc- 
' tive liberal. I wanted to embrace him.” 
But within a few weeks, Levine start- 
ed losing faith in Kennedy. Said he: 
| “I found myself increasingly distrustful 
of him. I began to question his intel- 
lectual honesty about things. More and 
more his remarks seemed motivated 
* by political aims and not by true con- 
victions. I got the feeling that he felt 
he had to make a big splash, that he 
was looking for that one vibrant chord 
or else he was going 
to crash and burn, DeRienz 
And I feel he never . 
found that chord. Each 
month he’s more and 
more pathetic. When I 
see him, I get the sense 
of an ‘agonal gasp.’ ” 

Levine has always 
thought of himself as 
more dovish than most 
people. Because of his 
opposition to the Viet 
Nam War, he was 
among the majority of 
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voters in Massachusetts 
—the only state that 
George McGovern car- 
ried—who supported 
McGovern in 1972. 
Nonetheless, said Le- 
vine, “I found myself re- 
assured by Carter's reac- 
tion to the Soviets. | 


don’t share Kennedy's 
position that Carter has 
been saber rattling.” 
Gloria Nickerson, 
31, lives in a small, neat- 
ly kept row house in 
Malden, north of Boston. 
She is separated from her husband and 
works at three jobs to make ends meet: 
housekeeper, part-time accountant and 


Levine 


| weekend waitress at the Hilltop Steak 








House. She did not pay much attention 
to politics and public affairs until she con- 
cluded that her nine-year-old daughter 
Janine was getting an unsatisfactory ed- 
ucation. Said Nickerson: “Last year I 
began worrying about the schools, about 
energy, about the economy, all of it.” 

She voted for Carter in 1976 but sup- 
ported Kennedy last fall. Said she: “I was 
for Kennedy, especially because of nation- 
al health care. He’s really trying to help 
people like me. Medical costs are way out 
of line. He was for the underdog and still is 
—more so than Carter.” But the Presi- 
dent’s policy on Iran changed her opin- 
ion of him as a leader. Said Nickerson: 


| “I hadn't thought that Carter was aggres- 


sive enough. But now he’s stood up and 
said we won't be pushed around. He’s 
handled himself very well.” She rejected 
Kennedy's contention that Carter had 
overreacted to the Soviet invasion of Af- 


ghanistan. Her view: “Let’s face it, it’s | 


out there and it’s real.” 
She fully approves of Carter’s call for 
a boycott of the Summer Olympics in 
Moscow. Said she: “The Olympics 
shouldn't be involved in politics, but you 
have to draw the line somewhere.” And 
she supports the registration and the 
drafting of women. Said she: “It’s my 
country too. In Israel, women are just as 
good soldiers as the men.” Chappaquid- 
dick, she insisted, did not influence her 
opinion. She explained: “What he does 
with his private life is his own business. 
Hey, let’s face it, everybody fools around. 
It was a bad accident 
_ and he got caught. 
| What's he going to do? 
He had to cover up.” 
But even though 
Nickerson has given up 
on Kennedy, she is still 
a long way from decid- 
ing whom to back in the 
Massachusetts primary 


Nickerson 


vember election. Said 
she: “I still haven't 
found the man to be 


support his stand and I | 


on March 4or in the No- | 


President.” a 
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An Unmistakable Footprint 


Te is a new American view of the world that is struggling to be born. “If 
détente is in limbo,” asked one of the President’s men last week, 
“what is going to take its place?” “We are forging a new method of response to 
the Soviets,” suggested another key Carter planner. “Until now, responses have 
been mostly military. This will be much more political, cultural and economic.” 

What encourages such expansive and philosophical ruminations is that the 
world seems to be tilting ever so slightly, for a change, toward the U.S. There 
have been mistakes, hesitations and excesses by almost everyone in these past 
few months of crisis. That is not, however, an uncommon condition for a vig- 
orous democracy. Out of the confusion at last comes the faintest suggestion of a 
coherent and effective force against the terrorism in Iran and the Soviet ag- 
gression in Afghanistan. Bit by painful bit, sometimes because of Jimmy Car- 
ter, sometimes in spite of him, the protests and actions of the U.S., though often 
appearing puny by themselves, are beginning to take on heft. Access to more 
bases near the Persian Gulf, a floating contingent 
of Marines, increased aid to friends and more of 
everything to follow—all this makes an unmis- 
takable footprint over there. Draft registration, 
talk of war, so deplored by some, are never- 
theless a measure of seriousness. The Olympic 
boycott, which eventually may not win very many 
actual backers among other nations, has elevated 
concern about Soviet aggression in almost every 
part of the world. New courage to speak out is 
manifest in many countries because the U.S. has 
held steady this time. A unity born of crisis is en- 
hancing, be it ever so slightly, American prestige 
and presidential impact. 

“Three years of experience in this office is in- 
evitably going to pay off,” says Jimmy Carter him- 
self. He knows whom to consult on what within 
this country, which foreign leaders want to be led 
or consulted or pampered. “We know better how 
to use the public education process,” he continues. 
And this skill has helped him to be increasingly per- 
sistent and consistent in policy. Carter feels that 
Congress now better comprehends the challenges. 
“The leaks are down,” he says—no small aid in national security planning. 
That yields a freedom of thought and discussion backstage that steadies policy. 
The support of the U.S. people has been like a surge of new power for the 
White House, and the President believes that it has helped America’s cause in 
the United Nations, particularly in the Islamic countries and the nonaligned 
world. 

Carter can be forgiven a little pride. “The staunchness of our position has 
been an anchor,” he declares. “It has given others time to build up their po- 
sitions.” He sees now the possibility of long-range impact in world opinion 
against any other extensions of Soviet power. 

Carter has increased his private correspondence with the other world lead- 
ers. He has sent off secret messages to 120 nations about the Olympic boycott. 
Now there is a discernible shift to our side in their replies. 

His tough language about American intentions in the Persian Gulf was de- 
liberate, not to define a battleground but to send a message that this is not going 
to be a transient attitude. “The U.S. has a broad strategic group of forces,” says 
Carter. Thus he carefully chose and used two words in last week’s news con- 
ference—“tactics” and “terrain.” The U.S., he said, would not allow the Soviets 
to choose either in any confrontation. Translated, that means that an American 
response to new aggression might come any place in the world where Soviet in- 
terests are handicapped by narrow waterways or other confining geography. By 
standing so firm, by being aggressively resolute, by sending a sharp signal to Mos- 
cow, and by being moderate in demands, the President is convinced, this nation 
“can best avoid war.” 

Carter has been rereading Winston Churchill’s history of World War II, 
studying in particular that part where Hitler moves unchallenged into the Rhine- 
land in 1936. “Nobody sent a clear signal to Hitler,” says the President. “War be- 
came inevitable. We are not going to let that happen.” 
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Greetings wen 


Carter's draft proposals 





66H have not called for and do not an- 

ticipate calling for a draft,” said 
Jimmy Carter. “We are advocating [only] 
registration for a draft.” But a law passed 
by Congress in November required the 
President last week to spell out the kind of 
draft he would ask the legislators to ap- 
prove if one ever did become necessary. 
The main features of Carter's 62-page 
message: 


| » Men and women born before 1960 


would escape service entirely; they would 


| not even be asked to register. All Amer- 
| icans born in 1960 and 1961 would regis- 


ter this year, assuming that Congress votes 


| authorization. People born in 1962 would 


register next January and from then on 
other young men and women would reg- 
ister on their 18th birthdays. 

> Ifa draft began, 20-year-olds would be 
called first, by lottery; on the same day 
that Congress authorized a draft, the Se- 
lective Service would hold a drawing to es- 
tablish an “order of call” for young people 
to appear before their draft boards. 

> There would be only one categorical ex- 
emption, for “ministers of religion”—a 
title that few 20-year-olds could claim. 
Otherwise, said Selective Service Spokes- 
man Brayton Harris, “there will be no stu- 
dent deferments, no occupational defer- 
ments and no automatic deferments for 
family status,” meaning that married 
youths, young fathers and even mothers 
would be subject to induction. Local draft 
boards, however, could defer those who 
pleaded excessive hardship or asked to be 
excused as conscientious objectors. 

At this point the discussion is totally 
theoretical. No draft boards exist; the Se- 
lective Service system is only now draw- 
ing up guidelines for choosing members. 
Congress will not balk at requiring men 
to register. But Speaker Tip O'Neill re- 
ports that the House is “overwhelmingly” 
opposed to registering women, despite 
Carter’s assurance that he would never 
permit “the use of women in combat.” 
Signing up men only, if that is what 
emerges from Congress, would almost cer- 
tainly be challenged in the courts on the 
ground that it would be discriminatory. 

In the meantime, protests against reg- 
istration continued on college campuses 
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across the country, though crowds were 
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Reputed Crime Boss Marcello in New Orleans 


Abscam (Contd.) 


Mafiosi call off a summit 


A’ now, another FBI sting. The public 
sequel to Operation Abscam and Op- 
eration Brilab was Operation Miporn, an 
abbreviation of Miami pornography. This 
time, the FBI opened a little pornography 
business in Miami called Golde Coaste 
Specialties, Inc., and began buying sex 
books, movies, video tapes. After 24 years 
of investigation, the FBI last week got in- 
dictments against 45 alleged pornography 
merchants in ten states. Said one official: 
“This wiped out the whole top echelon of 
the pornography business.” 

The results of such sweeps—and the 
FBI now has 50 sting operations under 
way—are not necessarily that permanent. 
In the Abscam probe that rocked Con- 
gress the previous week, there was little 
new action except a probe of who had 
leaked the story. In the Brilab investiga- 
tion that disclosed official corruption in 
Louisiana and Texas, high state officials 
paraded before a grand jury and professed 
their innocence of all wrongdoings. 

Some of the most interesting aspects 
of Brilab, however, have not yet been 
made public. These involve the dealings 
of pudgy, graying Carlos (“Little Man”) 
Marcello, 70, long the reputed king of or- 
ganized crime in New Orleans, who has 
been outmaneuvering U.S. deportation 
proceedings ever since 1953. 

“We own the Teamsters,” Marcello 
allegedly claimed at one point, while two 


FBI agents posing as California insurance L the public record. 5 











salesmen kept their secret tape recorders 


turning. Marcello had told his new-found 
friends that certain officeholders in Tex- 
as and Louisiana could be persuaded to 
help them land insurance contracts cov- 
ering state and municipal employees—for 
fat personal fees. But that, Marcello sug- 
gested, was nothing compared with the 
millions of dollars that could be drawn 
from the huge health and welfare insur- 
ance funds of the Teamsters Union. Mar- | 
cello claimed that Teamster President 
Frank Fitzsimmons was too ill to block a 
change. Allen Dorfman, a Chicago insur- 
ance broker and former Teamster con- 
sultant who had long held great influence 
over the union’s pension funds, was about 
to be removed, Marcello said. 


he FBI taped the deal offered by Mar- 

cello: he would use his influence with- 
in the Teamsters to get them a big cut of 
the union’s insurance; in return, they had 
to deposit $2 million in a safe deposit box 
rented under a fictitious name. 

The deal was to have been sealed at 
a gathering in New Orleans this week 
—during Mardi Gras—of the Mafia’s 
nationwide controlling commission. It 
would have been the most important 
meeting of the mob bosses since their cel- 
ebrated conclave in Apalachin, N.Y., in 
1957. The Chicago and New Orleans fam- 
ilies were to have pinned down just how 
to cut the $2 million payoff for switching 
the Teamster insurance. Another topic 
was to have been how to recover Mafia 
dominance of the narcotics traffic. The 
FBI had hoped that much of the discus- 
sion would have been picked up by FBI mi- 
crophones planted around the hangouts 
of Marcello, who was to have been host 
for the meeting. But when Abscam blew 
into the headlines, the wary Mafia called 
the whole thing off. 

The Abscam leaks also caused a pre- 
mature closing of the Brilab sting. By 
then, though, the Brilab investigators had 
tapped the Washington telephones of 
I. Irving Davidson, a longtime capital 
public relations man who admits being a 
friend of Marcello’s. The FBI taps over- 
heard Davidson regularly calling some 
low-level assistants to various presidential 
aides to discuss his clients’ problems. 

But why would anyone in the Justice 
Department leak news of the Abscam 
sting if it imperiled the simultaneous Bri- 
lab scam? One possible answer, according 
to some Justice Department sources, was 
that one or more of Abscam’s key direc- 
tors in the New York-New Jersey area 
were angry at what they considered a pre- 
mature termination of the Abscam op- 
eration, Abscam was shut down, these 
New York officials apparently believed, 
just as it was about to reach more mem- 
bers of Congress than the eight already in- 
volved. Fearing a high-level cover-up, the 
advocates of this theory claim, the lower- 
level officials decided to make sure that 
Abscam’s results to date were spread on 
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One of these 
with safer-driving employees, lower taxes 
and a brand new fire truck. 


The mayor on the left saw that his city was headed 
for problems. A dangerously high accident rate among 
drivers of city-owned vehicles and a growing exposure 
to lawsuits made his community especially vulnerable 
to liability losses. At the same time, the city needed a 
new piece of fire-fighting equipment it couldn't afford 

The solution was provided by cooperation between 
city government and private enterprise. 

The insurance company that provides coverage 
analyzed the community's loss record and safety pro- 
cedures. The company helped set up a new loss con- 
trol program which included a training course for drivers 
of city-owned vehicles. The result was a substantial 
decrease in the number of preventable accidents. 

That in turn made it possible for the insurance com- 
pany to reduce the city’s municipal liability insurance 
premium oy $35,000-enough to purchase the new 
fire truck 

We represent a major group of property and 
casualty insurance companies, and we encourage 





now runs a city 


communities to participate in loss control programs 
These programs can reduce municipal liability 
costs, help keep taxes in line and make communities 
better, safer places in which to work and live 


Here's what we're doing to keep municipal 
liability costs down: 


a Working with communities to help develop loss control 
programs designed to reduce the number of accidents 
and injuries. 

= Supporting state government legislation to restore 
balance to the legal liability system 


Here's what you can do: 


w Encourage your local and state governments to 
establish loss control programs 
= Report hazards to the proper authorities 


Affordable insurance is our business...and yours. 


This message 's 


presented by the American Insurance Association, 85 John Street, New York, N.Y 10038 
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“Where Is My Country?” 


Agent Orange’s victims step up demands for compensation 





he young men had expected long ago 

to have memories of the Viet Nam 
War behind them and concentrate on 
their growing families and civilian ca- 
reers. But when 300 Long Island, N.Y., 
veterans, wives and children met at St. Pe- 
ter’s Episcopal Church in Bay Shore, they 
exchanged tales of a terror that has de- 
formed their lives. Jim Albrigtsen, 30, is 
in almost constant pain from pus-filled 
lumps under his skin. Mike Ryan, 34, has 
recovered from a similar affliction, but his 
eight-year-old daughter Kerry has 18 
birth defects, including missing bones in 
her right arm and intestinal malforma- 
tions. Ronald De Boer, 31, has a healthy 
three-year-old daughter but doubts that 
he will father any more children; he has 
lost one testicle to cancer, which 





De Boer and his wife chatting with Yannacone; inset, 





in the town of Seveso were evacuated. 
Some of them have never been allowed 
to return to their homes, which are still 
contaminated. About 350 Ibs. of dioxin 
were contained in the 11 million gal. of 
the herbicide sprayed on Viet Nam. Diox- 
in can cause a variety of torments, in- 
cluding a skin disorder called chloracne, 
liver damage and cancer. In addition, a re- 
searcher for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration once estimated that dioxin is 
“100,000 to a million times 
more potent” than thalido- 
mide in causing birth defects 
among the children of peo- 
ple exposed to it. 

Veterans, and their chil- 
dren who were conceived 
after the war, began display- 










spraying defoliant in Viet Nam (1970) 





A variety of torments, including cancer, birth defects and painful lumps under the skin. 


is extremely rare in a man that young. 

The former soldiers are united by 
more than their pain; they gathered to 
hear a report on what may be the biggest 
product-liability case ever filed, and sure- 
ly one of the most unusual. With some 
3,000 other Viet Nam veterans across the 
country, they are plaintiffs in a suit against 
five companies that made a defoliant 
called Agent Orange, which the veterans 
believe is the cause of their maladies. 

The Air Force sprayed Agent Orange 
heavily over Viet Nam to lay bare thou- 
sands of acres of jungle in which Viet 
Cong guerrillas were thought to be hid- 
ing. An Army handout for one such mis- 
sion, Operation Ranch Hand in 1966, as- 
sured the troops that “the sprayed 
chemical is nontoxic to human or animal 
life.” But Agent Orange was contaminat- 
ed by a byproduct of the manufacturing 
process, dioxin, which is perhaps the most 
toxic synthetic chemical known. When a 
few pounds of it were released into the 
air by an explosion at an Italian chem- 





ing symptoms identical to those known 
to be caused by dioxin poisoning shortly 
after the servicemen returned to the US., 
but they and their doctors long failed to 
connect their illnesses to Agent Orange. 
After reading about the Seveso incident, 
however, Paul Reutershan, a veteran who 
was suffering from cancer of the colon, 
filed suit in 1977. He died the next year, 
at age 28, but by then Victor Yannacone 
Jr., the lawyer who had brought the 1966 
suit that helped ban DDT, had taken up 
his case. The defendants are Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Monsanto Co., Thompson-Hay- 
ward Chemical Co., Hercules Inc. and Di- 
amond Shamrock Corp. 


Yoon contends that the compa- 
nies knew that Agent Orange was high- 
ly dangerous, but failed to warn either the 
Pentagon or servicemen who might come 
in contact with it. He is asking the fed- 
eral district court in Westbury, Long Is- 
land, to order the companies to pay a per- 
centage of their future profits—the 


ical plant in 1976, more than 700 people | amount to be determined by the court 
is 
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—into a trust fund for the compensation 
and care of all Viet Nam G.Ls and their 
children injured by dioxin. The sum at 
stake could easily run into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars, or even billions, as 
Agent Orange Victims International finds 
more purported sufferers and adds their 
names to the suit. At least 50,000 G.Ls 
served in the areas where Agent Orange 
was sprayed. 

No date has been set for a trial, and 
when it does begin it could drag on for 


years. But the companies already have | 


asked permission to sue the Government 
to recover any money that the court may 
eventually make them pay to the veter- 
ans. The companies claim that the Gov- 







ernment mandated the manufacturing 
specifications for Agent Orange and then 
misused them. The veterans cannot sue 
the Government; a 1950 Supreme Court 
decision bars suits by servicemen who 
have been injured on duty because of neg- 
ligence by military personnel. 

The Government has refused any re- 
sponsibility for the servicemen’s plight. 
The veterans are especially bitter because 
they cannot get disability payments or 
free treatment from the Veterans Admin- 
istration for the illnesses that they believe 
were caused by dioxin. Says Albrigtsen: 
“When you go in to a VA hospital and 
say you are an Agent Orange victim, they 
look at you as if you were nuts.” 


The VA’s position is that the veter- | 


ans cannot prove that their maladies and 
those of their children were caused by use 
of Agent Orange in Viet Nam. Bills re- 
cently introduced in Congress by Dem- 
ocratic Representative David Bonior of 
Michigan and Republican Senator John 
Heinz Ill of Pennsylvania would grant 
free treatment for any veteran who could 


establish that he had served in specified | 


areas of Viet Nam where Agent Orange 
was sprayed. But Democratic Represen- 
tative Thomas Downey of New York 
warned veterans attending the Long Is- 
land meeting that the bill will pass only 
if they apply heavy political pressure. Said 
Downey: “You've got to hold our feet to 
the fire.” 

A number of his listeners were cyn- 
ical about their chances. Said Mike Ryan: 
“T was there when my country needed me. 
Where is my country now that I need 
help?” a 
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“Enjoy our brandy the traditional way. A snifter 
brings out the deep, rich aroma of The Christian Brothers Brandy. 
But any way you serve it, our name is your assurance that the 
taste of this brandy is always light, smooth and mellow.’ 


Arcthr) Timothy FSC 


Cellarmaster 








Brandy from The Chetdien Brothers’ of California 


WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTORS: FROMM AND SICHEL, INC., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. BRANDY: 80 PROOF 


















THE FIAT 
~ STRADA 





~GOESA 
LONG 


ONE OF STRADAS ANCESTORS WAS OUR 1936 TOPOLINO. 
IT WAS LONG ON MILEAGE BUT A LITTLE SHORT ON ROOM. 








Like many Fiats 
that have gone 
before it, the 1980 
Strada goes a long, 
long way on very 
little gas*Remem 


ber: compare 
this estimate to 
@ the estimated 


AND AT 


25 MPG 


ALONG 


MPG of other cars. You may 
get different mileage depend 
ng on speed, weather, and 
trip length. Your actual nigh- 
way mileage will probably 
be less and mileage varies 

in California. EPA est. based 
on carbureted engine 


STRADA. BEST GAS 
MILEAGE OF ANY COMPACT. 





That's farther on a gallon 
of gas than any other car in 
Strada’s Class will take you. 

But, then, Fiat has tradi- 
tionally built cars that make 
the most of every gallon 


Because for years gas 

has cost far more 

in Europe than here 
8 So it’s not by 


chance that the 1980 Strada 
gives you better gas mileage 
than any compact in America 
Its by design. Advanced 
aerodynamic design. Along 
with design features like 
the Strada’s gas-saving 
standard 5th gear. And 
the new, optional fuel- 
injected overhead cam 
engine availabie on the 


Ss 


MOTOR CARS 
IN THE GREAT EUROPEAN TRADITION. 
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Strada for the first time this year 
Yet while the Strada spares 
the gas, it doesn't spare the 
luxuries. Because Strada is a 
most uncommon economy Car 





STRADA. MISERLY WITH GAS 
MAGNANIMOUS WITH AMENITIES. 





The Strada has wide, soft, 
Italian-style seats 

And eye-popping interior 
appointments, completely 
color-coordinated from the 
carpeting on its floor to the 
carpeting in its trunk 

It has thorough sounc- 
proofing, underneath in the 
suspension, inside in the 
doors, the dash and the roof 

And room you'll revel in 
More room than a Rabbit. 
Honda Civic, Omni, or Horizon 
And even more than the 
2-door Rolls Royce Corniche. 

But most of all, you'll revel 
in the Strada’s remarkable 
ability to pass a gas Station. 

In fact. that’s probably the 
greatest pleasure you'll take in 
driving the 1980 front-wheel 
drive Fiat Strada: the knowl- 
edge that you'll always come 
Out ahead, no matter how 
much gas gets to be. 

For thename of nearest dealer 

or overseas delivery 

information, call 

(800) 447-4700 or in 
Illinois (800) 322-4400 
Specifications subject 

to change without notice 
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Record Breakers 


The Young County jail in Graham, 
Texas, is remarkably unconfining. In the 
past two years 16 inmates have escaped. 
The record—at least for two-man escapes 
—is held by Jeffrey Lamb, 18, and David 
Bowman, 20, who were arrested last Au- 
gust on charges of burglary, attempted 
murder and car theft. 


In October they escaped by scuttling | 


under a fence in the exercise yard. Re- 
captured, they squirmed to freedom in De- 
cember through air-conditioning vents. 


They were caught again but broke out this | 


month through a supposedly shatterproof 
glass window. 


They were captured a third time | 


and sent to the more secure Dallas 
| County jail. Says Young County Dis- 
trict Attorney Boyd Richie of his lock- 
up: “The only way to fix it is to bull- 
doze it.” 


What Makes Jane Burn? 


| For Chicago, 1980 has been just one 
calamity after another. First, the city’s 
bond rating was lowered, raising Chica- 
go’s interest rates. Next, Mayor Jane 
Byrne had to lock labor negotiators be- 
hind closed doors until they agreed on a 
contract to end a two-week teachers’ 
strike. Then, on Valentine’s Day, almost 
all the city’s 4,300 fire fighters struck. 

But what really burned Her Honor 
was a picture taken last summer by her of- 
ficial photographer, Martha Leonard. It 
shows the mayor and her daughter Kathy, 
22, mugging as gangsters’ molls with Co- 
| medians John Belushi and Dan Ackroyd, 
| who were in Chicago to film the movie 
The Blues Brothers. Kathy thought the 
photo was “cute” and permitted Leonard 
to give a print to Us magazine. Byrne re- 
acted like a gangbuster, demoting Leon- 
ard to the photo pool, with a pay reduc- 
| tion from $21,000 to $15,000. Leonard 
| quit. Said she: “The photo was shot when 
| the city had fewer problems and there was 
| time to play.” At week’s end a blizzard 
was heading toward Chicago. 
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| Bank Deposit 

D.B. Cooper, where are you now? 
We're looking for you high and low 
With your pleasant smile, 

And your dropout style, 

D.B. Cooper, where did you go?" 


That question has also been asked by 
FBI agents, ever since D.B. Cooper hi- 
jacked a Boeing 727 in 1971, extorted 
$200,000 and four parachutes from 
Northwest Airlines, and bailed out at 
7,000 ft. over rolling wooded hills near 
La Center in the state of Washington. No 
trace was ever found of the ransom or 
Cooper, who soon became a local folk 
hero. 

Then last week eight-year-old Brian 
Ingram dug a dozen packets of weath- 
ered $20 bills from a bank of the Colum- 
bia River near Vancouver, Wash. The FBI 
determined from the serial numbers that 
the $4,000 was part of Cooper's loot. Us- 
ing picks and shovels, agents unearthed 
fragments of several more bills, some bur- 
ied 3 ft. deep. FBI officials speculate that 
the money and Cooper landed somewhere 
upstream and that floods washed the bills 
to their final resting place. Said FBI Agent 
Ralph Himmelsbach, who has been in- 
vestigating the hijacking for more than 
eight years: “The money didn’t make it 
| out. As for whether Cooper did, I'll leave 
that to conjecture.” 








| *@1971 Fremont West Music 
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No Bull in the China Shop 


When Chinese Vice Premier Deng 
Xiaoping visited Houston last year, 
Rancher John Joyce gave him a Texas- 
size souvenir: a 1,000-lb. champion brah- 
ma bull worth $10,000. Joyce also hand- 
ed Deng a letter offering to sell more bulls, 
if China was shopping 

Since then Joyce has called the Tex- 
as and U.S. Departments of Agriculture 
and written to the Chinese consulate in 
Houston for instructions about what to 
do with the bull, but has received no re- 
plies. Last week an official of the Chi- 
nese embassy in Washington said that the 
“matter is still under consideration” and 
that he is still waiting for orders from Pe- 
king. Meanwhile, Joyce said, he is “tired 
of feeding the bull,” which since Deng’s 
visit has gained 400 Ibs. on a $2.50-a-day 
diet of corn, cottonseed hulls, molasses, 
oats and a protein supplement. 
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Daring, drama and despair as the Olympics get off to a rousing start 


| erner Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncertainty states 
W:: no one can predict the exact behavior of even a 


single atomic particle. Heisenberg might have appre- 
ciated the 1980 Winter Olympics. The Lake Placid 


| Games have developed into a sort of festival of life's unpre- 


| The women’s downhill, however, followed 





dictability. No one knows whether they will be the last Olym- 
pics of the modern era; international politics will settle that. A 
similar uncertainty hung like fog over the frozen spectators; 
none of them knew whether they would ever find a bus to carry 
them away from a darkening mountain to warmth again. Lake 
Placid’s logistics tended toward the existential. 

A number of athletes were also discovering something about 
life’s talent for surprise. Canada’s Ken Read, a favorite to win 
the most important ski race in the world, the Olympic men’s 
downhill, pitched himself out of the starting gate and 15 sec- 
onds into his run, felt the safety binding on his left ski let go. 
Read parted with the ski and the potential gold he had spent 
years training for. The men’s downhill 
winner was just as unpredictable: Aus- 
tria’s Leonhard Stock, the 21-year-old 
Tyrol farmer's son who was not even sup- 
posed to be a starter on the downhill team. 


form. The favorite was Austria’s Anne- 
marie Moser-Prdéll, 26, who had captured 
the World Cup six times but had never 
taken an Olympic event. She attacked 
Whiteface Mountain fiercely, won easily 
and was mobbed by jubilant members of 
her ski club from back home in Kleinarl, 
who trampled down fences to get to her. 

The American pursuit of gold went 
haltingly at first. Although Pete Patterson 
finished an unexpected fifth in the down- 
hill, Karl Anderson tumbled spectacular- 
ly just out of the gate, and Phil Mahre, 
considered the best U.S. skier, managed 
only a 14th. Bill Koch, 24, who surprised the world with a sil- 
ver medal in the 30-km cross-country four years ago at Inns- 
bruck, surprised it again. With 8 km to go, Koch found himself 
back in 23rd position and, rather than finish exhausted, dropped 
out and skied off through the forest. He hoped to save energy 
for the 15-km event, but he ended up 16th as, in an astonishing 
finish, Sweden’s Thomas Wassberg edged Finland’s Juha Mieto 
by one-hundredth of a second. 

In the 1,500-meter race, Speed Skater Beth Heiden, 20, had 
reason for hope as she flashed across the finish line in 2:13.10. 
She had just broken the Olympic record by 3.48 sec. The trou- 
ble: 17 other skaters also were to break the record. Beth ended 
up in seventh place as Annie Borchink, 28, a sturdy Dutch nurs- 
ing student, glided off with the gold in a time of 2:10.95. But no 
one was hit by Heisenberg’s Principle harder than the Amer- 
ican pairs figure-skating team of Randy Gardner and Tai Ba- 
bilonia. The Olympics’ most touching moment was the sight of 
the brilliant Gardner sprawling on the _ ice, 
victim of a muscle pull that ended the golden hopes of Randy 
and Tai. 

Still, there were sparkling moments for the U.S. Eric Heid- 
en, 21, Beth’s big brother and the finest speed skater in the 
world, won the 500-meter race by beating the Soviets’ Yevgeny 
Kulikov and then won again in the 5,000-meter. What was 








more, the U.S. hockey team coalesced into a scrappily aggres- 
sive surprise. Having tied the powerful Swedes, 2-2, they gave a 7- 
3 beating to the seasoned Czechs, who were rated No. 2 in the 
tournament behind only the incredible Soviets. On Saturday, 
the Americans defeated the Norwegians 5-1. 

As expected, the Soviet Union was winning the most early 
medals, showing strength in cross-country skiing and speed skat- 
ing, two of its traditional sports. It was the Soviets who won the 
first gold medal of the Games when Nikolai Zimyatov finished 
first in the 30-km cross-country. Right behind him was Team- 
mate Vasily Rochev to take the silver. 

The setting for the drama of the Games is an old and suit- 
able theater for winter sports. The third Winter Olympics were 
held in Lake Placid in 1932, and although the village has ac- 
quired some modern hotels since then, it remains a remote lit- 
tle world of its own, with one traffic light at the end of curving, 
two-lane approach roads. The local Olympic Organizing Com- 
a* mittee operated under the slogan, vague- 
ly truculent in its modesty: AN OLYMPICS | 
IN PERSPECTIVE. Lake Placid, with the | 
help of local, state and federal funds, spent 
$178 million fixing itself up for the win- 
ter carnival. The results revealed both the 
| advantages and disadvantages of inviting 
the world to a small village, but the or- 
| ganizers succeeded in creating an event 
| that was curiously attractive and well suit- 
ed to the distinctly north-country Amer- 
ican flavor of the setting. 

Lake Placid (pop. 2,700) has none of 
the international glamour of Chamonix or 
Saint Moritz, no air of chic money at win- 
| ter play. The village lies in the heart of a 6 
million-acre state park amid the worn and 
camel-backed Adirondacks that showed 
} gray-brown all through the Northeast’s 

snowless winter. On cue last week, they 
did get sprinkled with white, like a moderate dose of talcum pow- 
der. Without snow all season, the desperate organizers spent 
three weeks covering the trails with a thick base of artificial snow 
that has provided remarkably fast times. 

But all the changes and improvisations were not for the bet- 
ter. Locals have been complaining for years about the corruption 
of contractors and the greed of other residents out to profiteer on 
the Games. Some expensive ski-wear outfits moved into tempo- 
rary shops on Main Street, near such no-nonsense bars as Jim- 
my’s and the Arena Grill. Food prices soared: $1 for a cup of cof- 
fee, $2 for a hot dog. Tickets for the Olympic events have been 
priced at an undemocratic $11.20 to $67.20 per person, and dis- 
tribution was a chaotic mess. But as the early events failed to 
draw the expected crowds, scalpers were forced to take losses. 
Hockey tickets costing $28 were going for half that. 








Placid, and an elaborate bus system was devised to shut- 
tle some 25,000 spectators per day to outlying parking 
areas. It did not work. Hundreds were stranded for hours 
in the subfreezing cold, miles from events, motels or parking lots. 
To help out where needed, the committee set up a cadre of vol- 
unteers from the surrounding area. Garbed in bright blue 
snowsuits with yellow trim, they did their earnest best to make 


Pp: cars were banned within a 15-mile radius of Lake 
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visitors feel welcome. The state police took their respon- 
sibilities so seriously that they hauled away an illegally 
parked car belonging to Art Devlin, vice president of the 
Lake Placid Organizing Committee, and another belong- 
ing to the FBI. Indeed, the citizens sometimes out-organized 

themselves. The mother of American Speed Skater Leah Pou- 

los Mueller, who has sharpened her daughter’s skates through rr 


20 years of competition and two earlier Olympics, found her- 
° 


self banned from facilities at the rink, but a Lake Placid teen- 
ager let out of school for the grand holiday could wander in and 
Austria’s Leonhard Stock pom after winning the men's downhill 


stare at the stars. 
Security, understandably, remained a serious concern. The 
Village and the surrounding areas of competition bristled with 
small arms—not the ubiquitous submachine guns manned by 
| guards that were so startling at Innsbruck four years ago (a leg- 
acy of the massacre of Israelis in Munich in 1972) but an im- 
mense arsenal of handguns. Even the security men working for 

| the state’s environmental-conservation department office car- 
ried pistols. 

But Lake Placid has no sinister air about it, nor could it 
have; it is not that kind of place. The opening ceremonies were 
small-town and goodhearted, vaguely resembling a high school 
football halftime show with unlikely overreachings in the di- 
rection of Super Bow! kitsch. A crowd of 22,000—slightly less 
than capacity, because some ticket holders were stranded with- 
out transportation—gathered in the stands at the old Lake Plac- 
id horse-show grounds to meet the athletes. The Canadians, the 
eighth team to march into the stadium behind their colors, 
brought a deep roar of thanks and a standing ovation from Amer- 
icans remembering the Canadian diplomats who smuggled six 
US. hostages out of Tehran last month. The Soviets were re- 
ceived tepidly but politely; when a man in the stands shouted 

| “Afghanistan, Bananistan, get your ass out of Kabul!,” he was 
quickly shushed by fellow spectators. 






ice President Walter Mondale proclaimed the Games 
open, and a jogging psychiatrist from Tucson lit the 
Olympic flame. Like a county fair run mildly amuck, 
the ceremonies then erupted with a swarm of released 
doves and helium-filled balloons, followed by the gentle flyby 
of two dozen immense hot-air balloons. It was fun, and the dis- 
play left the crowd in an ebullient and expectant mood. As the 
spectators filed out, members of the American ski team were 
climbing onto one of the buses that had brought them from the 
Olympic Village. “Right on!” someone in the crowd cheered at 
the team. The American kids grinned back. 
The Austrian ski team was considerably grimmer than 


and desire. But the following year, Klammer’s younger broth- 
er Klaus, also a racer, fell so badly that he will probably be 
confined to a wheelchair for the rest of his life. After that, 
some critical edge of aggressiveness departed from Franz Klam- 
mer’s racing style, and he was unable to make the Austrian 
team for the 1980 Olympics. 








the Americans, and for a good but unusual reason: it had too 
much talent. In fact, so strong were the Austrians that Franz 
Klammer did not even make the team. In 1976, Klammer’s 


run in Innsbruck had instantly become a classic of sport—a | 


headlong, fanatical plunge of almost mystical recklessness 





Soviet’s one-two punch in the cross-country: Zimyatov and Rochev. 








Success for some in a festival of unpredictability. 
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Originally, the Austrians had planned to race a four-man 
downhill team of Peter Wirnsberger, Werner Grissmann, Harti 
Weirather and Josef Walcher, the 1978 downhill world cham- 
pion. The team’s alternate, Leonhard Stock, a long-nosed and 
wiry clerk from Austria’s lovely Ziller Valley, had severely in- 
jured his shoulder in December while training for the World 
Cup, and went to Lake Placid as a substitute. But in practice 
runs at Whiteface, Stock clocked the best time for all racers on 
the first day, then repeated the feat the second day. Team of- 
ficials met and settled upon a fratricidal little rite of natural se- 
lection. Stock and Weirather had made the team, but the three 
other racers would have to fight for the remaining two slots by 
making one more training run down Whiteface. Officials turned 
down a proposal by the five skiers that they all be made to qual- 
ify on the final day. 

There is little camaraderie in ski racing, an individual's 
sport, and the three who were thus not assured of starting were 
grumblingly bitter. “We didn’t want to do it that way,” Griss- 
mann said later. 
ership, but that was the day we lost confidence in it.” 
Walcher: “I went along because I did not want to 
ruin the rest of my racing career, but I did not like 
it.” In the end, Walcher was the odd man out, and 
Stock boomed down Whiteface on the last training 
run with a better time than any of his teammates. 

Something about Whiteface, hulking and picturesque, 
seemed to agree with Stock. The course that plunges down its 
side is not one of the ski circuit’s most difficult runs. To ac- 


“We eventually agreed with the team lead- 
Said 
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commodate lesser skiers, Olympic courses generally are not as 
demanding as most in World Cup events. With a length of 
3,028 meters, the Whiteface downhill is a little too short and, in 
its final third, a little too flat to test the world’s best skiers. But 
the run has its challenges, especially in the upper third, a steep 
(up to 55° grade), twisting course that runs through such expert 
skier’s delights as “Hurricane Alley” and “Dynamite Corner.” 
It is there the skier must show the technical virtuosity to sur- 
| vive the turns while building the momentum to swing down 
through the steep, screamingly fast (nearly 90 m.p.h.) middle sec- 
tion that eventually soothes to a long, final flat. “The secret,” 
said Canada’s Ken Read, “is to ski the top well. That’s where 
the time is lost—and won.” 

Stock started ninth in a race that any one of four or five 
men could have taken. The time to beat was the 1:47.13 set by It- 
aly’s Herbert Plank. With four fast jolts of his ski poles, Stock 
propelled himself out of the starting gate and launched into the 
knifing and chittering switchback turns at the course’s top. He 
shot through them with a wildly debonair angling, self-assured, 
and then, as the course got straighter and rougher, he bounced 
several times violently for an instant as if he had lost every- 
thing, his limbs doing minute, chaotic leaps—roughly the effect 





Stock flashing down Whiteface Mountain in his race for gold 
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's Dave Christian rams Czech goalie during 7-3 upset win, and Dave Silk scores the first tally against Sweden in the 2-2 tie 


of a man being electrocuted while descending on a roller coast- 
er. Once or twice his ski tips flipped up anarchically for a nano- 
second in the direction of his nose. With his strong, gyroscopic in- 
stincts, Stock disciplined those little apocalypses and hurtled 
on, his body tucked into a bullet, a jaunty and maniacal capsule 
rocketing down the mountainside. 

At the finish, Stock looked back up at the mountain and 
shook his head, again and again. He was not confident, al- 

his time of 1:45.5 was more than a second faster than 
Italy’s Plank. As the moments passed, more skiers descended; 
Stock kept his eyes fixed upon the electronic scoreboard to 
watch their clockings. Switzerland’s Peter Mueller, the top 
downhill man in the 1979 World Cup and one of the favorites 
at Lake Placid, came in more than a second slower than 
Stock; he would place fourth. The Austrian Wirnsberger fin- 
ished at 1:46.12, good enough for the silver. Canada’s Steve 
Podborski clocked in at 1:46.62, fast enough for the bronze. 
As racer after racer failed to break Stock’s time, a small 
group of Austrian spectators outside the finish area began to 
sing Immer Wieder Austria (Again and Again Austria). When 
he had finally won, the Austrian team officials lifted Stock 
upon their shoulders, and he held his ski poles high in grin- 
ning triumph. 

Back home in the village of Finkenberg (pop. 1,200), Stock’s 
family had not laid in any champagne because they thought it 
would bring their racer bad luck. But Wilhelm Haag, the may- 
or and principal of the primary school, had thoughtfully pro- 
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cured a supply of fireworks; liquor was found, and the cele- 
bration went on and on. 

After his victory, Stock insisted that the prerace bloodlet- 
ting had not disturbed him. Said he amiably: “I am a big fight- 
er. I have been fighting since I was a kid. I had to fight to come 
back from my injury. I had to fight to get into the race.” 

The gold medal that Stock takes back to the Ziller Valley 
will be accompanied by some crasser rewards. His triumph on 
Whiteface Mountain should be worth between $50,000 and 
$100,000 a year for endorsing skiing equipment—not bad for 
an amateur. 

Compared with the downhill, with its extravagant relation- 
ship between gravity and a sort of exhibitionist will, speed skat- 
ing seems tame to Americans, an exercise grindingly precise, 
an icy, athletic watchmaking. Only in recent weeks have Eric 
and Beth Heiden, the brother-and-sister speed skaters from 
Madison, Wis., begun to educate Americans about the beauties 
of their sport: the swoopingly powerful grace, the lean, eco- 
nomical rhythms of a skater swinging over very fast, gray-blue 
ice, bright, silver shavings leaping minutely in the sun with 
every snick of the skate blade. In Norway and The Nether- 
lands, citadels of the sport, Eric is an athletic hero. As the Olym- 
pics approached, he acquired celebrity in his own country. 

The 500 meters is Heiden’s weakest event. Five days before 
the Olympics opened, he lost the first heat of the world sprint 
championships to U.S. Teammate Dan Immerfall, an upset that 
left Immerfall mildly dazzled and Heiden, oddly enough, re- 
lieved. “The defeat took some of the pressure off,” said Heiden. 
“T could relax a little.” 


id, and found he was in one of those splendid match- 

ups that rarely occur in a sport in which the race is not 

against another but against the clock. The pairings for 
speed skating are a matter of pure chance. For the 500 meters 
last week, the draw for the inner lane was the Soviets’ Kulikov, 
the current world record holder in the event and the gold med- 
al winner in 1976. For the outer lane: Eric Heiden. 

When Heiden skated onto the ice, the crowd chanted rhyth- 
mically, “E-ric! E-ric!” Heiden and Kulikoy stripped down to 
their sleek, skintight uniforms. Their hair was tucked into con- 
stricting hoods that improve their aerodynamics but, says Heid- 
en, make it hard to breathe in any position other than a skat- 
er’s crouch. 

There was a false start, charged to both skaters. Then the 
race was off cleanly: it amounted to a little more than half a min- 
ute of intense windmilling energy, an event of amazingly com- 
pacted skill. Speed skating is a contained, glyptic art, etching 
heat applied to ice. Kulikov whipped through the first 100 me- 
ters .05 seconds faster than Heiden. Then the Soviet slipped for 
an instant on the first turn, stuck out a hand, regained his bal- 
ance and held his lead into the backstretch. The two men 
switched lanes in the backstretch, as prescribed, but Heiden 
was still behind going into the final turn. He began to accel- 


ae e felt easier as he got set for the 500 meters in Lake Plac- 
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erate as the most dangerous moment in speed skating ap- 
proached: going at 30 m.p.h., he had to fight the centrifugal 
force of the turn. Heiden was digging into the ice as though his 
blades were geared to small and furiously spinning wheels of di- 
amonds. 

The American came out of the turn in a dead heat with Ku- 
likov. Heiden’s powerful, heavily muscled legs chopped into the 
ice and his strokes sent up rooster tails of shavings. There was 

| no such trail of glittering ice in Kulikov’s wake. Heiden pulled 

| away to win and establish a new Olympic record of 38:03 sec., 
1.14 sec. faster than the mark achieved in Innsbruck by Ku- 
likov. The Soviet, who finished in 38.37, had to settle for the sil- 
ver. Heiden said later that he felt almost as though he had been 
fired out of a slingshot when he came through the final turn. It 

| was one of the great moments of the Olympics’ first week. 
| Beth Heiden was less fortunate in the 1500 meters. She had 
won the World Championship in 1979 and the event was one 
of her best, but a series of irritants nagged her. It was snowing, 
for one thing, and she was slated to go first, something skaters 
hate to do. The ice is always colder—and therefore slower—be- 
fore it is worked over by the competitors. Worse, the first racer 
out on the course has to set her own pace. Still, these were all 
minor annoyances compared to the fact that she had sprained 
her ankle the previous weekend. Oddly, the ankle did not both- 
er her when she skated, but it did hurt when she ran, and that 
was just about as bad. Skaters run before a race to loosen their 
muscles, a vital part of their preparation. 


eiden got a good start, but she obviously was beginning 
to fade in the final third of the race. Her stroking, nor- 
mally so brisk and efficient, seemed choppy and strained 
It was like watching a finely tuned machine run out of lu- 
bricant and start to seize up. When it was over, she said she 
had expected to finish about sixth. Then she added in her chir- 
| py little kid’s voice: “You can get pretty nervous thinking about 
what people expect. But then you say, “Hey, it’s only two and a 
half minutes out of my life.’ * The next day, Heiden spent 43.18 
sec. of her life and came in seventh in the 500-meters. The race 
was won by East Germany’s Karin Enke, 18, the sport's newest 
sensation, who finished in 41.78 sec. and broke the Olympic rec- 
ord by .98 sec. In second place was America’s Leah Poulos Muel- 
ler 
While the Heidens were warmed by pre-Games publicity, 
the U.S. hockey team went about its training in cold anonym- 
ity. But then the team began to play at Lake Placid and sud- 
denly people started to take notice: the young squad was the 
most promising ever to represent the U.S. in the Olympics, al- 
though it performed with maddening inconsistency 
The team is coached by Herb Brooks, who directed the Uni- 
| versity of Minnesota to the National Championship last year, 
and who, understandably, chose for his traveling 16 players 
who came from the state of Minnesota. The next largest con- 
lingent—six—came from Massachusetts, the other main center 
of hockey in the country 
Brooks once said his team played “sophisticated pond hock- 
ey.” Whatever its name, the style of the Americans is oddly 
schizophrenic. They ride players into the boards and forecheck 
an oafish game. On offense, on the other hand, they strive 
when they can remember their orders—to practice pinpoint 
passing. The weakness of this hybrid approach showed up in a 
big game against the Czechs. With a one-man advantage after 
a Czech penalty, the Americans got too clever by half: they feck- 
lessly passed the puck back and forth for 1 min. 40 sec., until 
time ran out. All the while, Brooks was screaming, “Shoot! 
| Shoooot!” 
| As the game went on, the Americans settled down and shot 





terns, but they were not above reverting to type and giving an op- 
ponent a good old American elbow. Most important of all, per- 
haps, the emotional U.S. players performed at a level that 
surprised even them, to say nothing of the favored Czechs, who 
were thoroughly beaten 
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plenty. At times they moved the puck in precise and genteel pat- 


Earlier, against the Swedes, the underdog Americans played | 





like future members of the National 
Hockey League, and, indeed, 15 mem- 
bers of the team have been drafted by 
the pros. They bashed the Europeans into 
the boards, they scuffled the puck into 
the corners. If their pond hockey was not 
terribly sophisticated, it was good enough 
—barely. The U.S. trailed Sweden 2-1 
going into the last minute of the game 
Coach Brooks pulled out Goalie Jim 
Craig and attacked with six men. They 
were aided in planning their strategy by 
a typical example of Yankee know-how: 
armed with a walkie-talkie, an aide was 
up in the stands, radioing weaknesses he 
spotted in the Swedish defense to an as- 
sistant coach, who was on the bench with 
Brooks. With only 27 sec. to play, Bill 
Baker drilled home a 55-ft. slapshot to 
tie the game. 

It was on Friday night that the Un- 
certainty Principle hit Tai Babilonia, 19, 
and Randy Gardner, 21, the world cham- 
pions in the graceful art of pairs figure 
skating. Not only were the Americans 
still getting better, still adding to their repertoire of lifts and 
| leaps, but they would be competing against the Soviet Union's 

husband-and-wife team of Irina Rodnina, 30, and Alexander 
| Zaitsev, 27, who had taken the Olympic gold medal in 1976 
and who had won six world titles. Last year, when Randy and 
Tai won the world championship, the Soviets were not com- 
peting; Irina was having a child. The Russians too had added 





Eric's golden salute 
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new moves to their traditional routines to try to match the 
young Americans’ dazzle. It promised to be a classic encounter: 
the veterans against the newcomers, the Soviets’ grandiose style 
against the fire and flash of the Americans. 

When Tai and Randy skated out onto the ice Friday night 
with the other pairs for their warmups prior to the pairs short- 
program competition, the crowd gave a pleasant stir of antic- 
ipation. The U:S. pair struck a pose, glided around the rink and 
then went into a sit-spin. Randy fell out of it. He got up and 
brushed off the ice. They skated over to Coach John Nicks, 
talked anxiously, came back and tried the sil-spin again. This 
time, Randy stayed up, but he had to put a hand down to keep 
from tumbling. 

Another hurried conference with Nicks, then around the 
ice, building speed for the lift that would be required in the 
short program. But Randy did not hoist Tai high above him. 
The best he could do was press his partner to the height of his 
head, then set her abruptly down again—a maneuver that was 
quick and forced and terribly ragged. Randy’s face was drawn. 
Once more they talked with Nicks, then skated out to try a dou- 
ble axel. Three times they attempted the move, and three times 
Randy fell. The crowd watched in murmurous disbelief; Gard- 
ner does a double axel as easily as a man walks through a re- 
volving door. He had not fallen out of a double axel in practice | 
or competition in four years. A shock of bewilderment and con- | 
cern passed through the arena. For two weeks, the pair and 
their coaches had harbored their secret: during a practice ses- 
sion in Los Angeles, Randy had pulled a muscle high in his left 
thigh. The injury slowly improved, but 48 
hours before the Olympic short program, he 
had hurt his leg again and, in addition, in- 
jured the flexor muscles in the front part of 
the groin, impairing his ability to lift his legs 
Randy and his doctor tried to repair the dam- 
| age with physical therapy, ice, compression 
and a local anesthetic, Xylocaine. Nothing 
worked. Nicks said later: “He’d been trying 
hard for many days. In my opinion, he couldn't 
perform, and more importantly, the lift he 
would have performed would have been a great 
danger to his partner. That was what con- 
cerned us more than anything else.” At last 
the loudspeaker at Lake Placid announced the 
inevitable: “Ladies and gentlemen, the U.S. 
pair is unable to compete at this time because 
of an injury.” At the edge of the Adirondack 
rink, the American skaters’ ambitious dreams 
combusted sadly. Tai cried as she left the ice Dejected Tai 
Said Tai: It was a nightmare.” Said Randy: “I 
felt nothing. I just couldn’t believe it was all happening.” 

The excitement—and pathos—of the athletic events hap- 
pily overshadowed another Olympic theme: the fate of the Sum- 
mer Games scheduled this year for Moscow. The International 
Olympic Committee, meeting at Lake Placid, last week reject- 
ed the U.S. Olympic Committee’s proposal that the Moscow 
Games be canceled, postponed or moved to another site. To pre- 
sent the U.S. position, President Carter had sent Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance to Lake Placid. Vance told the LO.C. “We | 
will oppose the participation of an American team in any Olym- 
pic Games in the capital of an invading nation.” But Vance’s 
tough talk drew more anger than applause. Ireland’s Lord Kil- 
lanin, [.0.C. president, said the Games “must be held in Mos- 
cow as planned,” though he later clouded his position some- 
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Finished Before They Began 


It was the most moving moment of the Games. Tai Babilonia and 
Randy Gardner glided out to warm up for the pairs figure skating | 
—and what they knew would happen did. In the second of his 
five spills (sequence at left), Randy lurches out of control, falls and 
spins, while Tai briefly maintains her elegant poise. 
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what by adding, “We're keeping our options open.” 

Publicly or privately, 30 nations now support Carter, in- 
cluding Britain, Japan, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
West Germany and a score more are leaning toward the U.S. po- 
sition. Said Douglas Hurd, Minister of State at the British For- 
eign Office: “The I.0.C. is not living in the real world.” 

But all that lies far ahead, and attention remained focused 
last week not On the geopolitical aspects of sport, but on the ac- 
complishments of remarkably gifted athletes. The Winter 
Games maintained a marvelous level of tension, at times ex- 

| hilarating, at times poignant. The plot seemed only to improve 
as the competition went on. And at week’s end any number of so aptly puts it: “Play on.” a 











sé inter is icummen in,” Ezra 

Pound wrote. “Lhude sing God- 
damm.” And he bemoaned the season: 
“Skiddeth bus and sloppeth us.” Exhort- 
ed Pound: “Sing goddamm, sing god- 
damm, DAMM.” 

So sing, Ethel, because we've been 
| standing here freezing for two hours. 

Thus ran the mood after the opening pi- 

eties of this somewhat dreamily orga- 

nized chilblain derby, when those in the 
| audience who had not thoughtfully ar- 
ranged to travel by hot-air balloon had 
to foot it through the slush for the three 
miles back to town. Eight marchers were 
treated at the hospital for frostbite. The 
bus system had broken down earlier in 
the week because of a labor dispute, but 
now, after several days of practice, it 
was breaking down spontaneously, with- 
out need of a labor dispute. The hot-air 
balloons, on the other hand, worked just 
fine; they bobbed overhead, all brave 
and fine and directionless, as Lord Kil- 
lanin spoke wistfully in praise of peace. 

The buses turned balky again that 
very night, after the first run of the luge, 
leaving hundreds of people standing on 
the pavement with cold water seeping 
into their shoes. The trouble is that 
Americans would sooner take hook- 
worm medicine than a bus. The fact is 
that the buses know they are despised, 
and in their resentment they simply 
would not stop. 

There are many bus-taking nations 
represented here—Austria, for example, 
where buses are contented and well be- 
| haved—but the Olympic delegations 
| from these nations are made up of big 
| shots who ride in limousines in their 

homelands, and they no longer know 

how to smile at a bus that has lowered its 

ears, pat its flank, and get it to open its 
| doors. No one is quite sure where the 
buses go when they are not sulkily pick- 
ing up people at the luge run, but there is 
no doubt that the ban on private cars has 
cleared the streets of traffic. State troop- 
ers standing in the intersections kick 
pebbles and talk about their vacations. 
What is in some question is whether the 
war between the buses and the people 
may also have cleared the Games of a 
good many spectators. 

















Bring Your Own Balloon 


Crowds at the venues have been 
sparse to medium (“venue” in ordinary 
English is something you try to change 
if you face a richly deserved conviction 
in a court case, but in Olympspeak it is a 
place where an athletic contest is held). 
Even the men’s downhill, generally 
thought to be the most grandly lunatic of 
the Winter Games, drew less than a 
swarm. At the men’s 30-km cross-coun- 
try venue, the American spectators 
would have fit around a poker table or 
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two. (Some 400 people rocked from one 
cold foot to the other, but most were 
Norwegian or Finnish officials.) 

For all the occasional rough spots, a 
USS. visitor to the Olympics can take a 
measure of pride in what is going on at 
Lake Placid. The soft, fine old moun- 
tains that surround the town have a 
North American hugeness to their 
breadth, if not to their height. The peo- 
ple of the Adirondacks, who are doing 
the work, an occasional hustler aside, 
are decent and friendly, and they have a 
wry humor about the vast self-promo- 
tion in which they are engaged. “Be one 
of the lucky 75,000 people to own a 
copy,” says a young program seller who 
is not doing well. He makes a long, sad 


stimulating questions were still to be answered. Can the bump- 
tiously wholesome American hockey players summon up the 
old college try and keep on winning? Can America’s Linda Fra- 
tianne capture the figure-skating gold medal? Can America’s 
stylish Charlie Tickner possibly triumph in the men’s figure skat- 
ing against Britain’s brilliant Robin Cousins, East Germany's 
exact Jan Hoffmann and the Soviet Union’s unyielding Vla- 
dimir Kovalev? Will Ingemar Stenmark, the matchless Swed- 
ish craftsman, take the two slaloms that so surprisingly eluded 
him at Innsbruck in 1976? Can Lake Placid really bring it off? 
Will the buses ever arrive on time? As the British sporting phrase 


face, and no one who sees his humor can 
mistake his nationality: he’s an Ameri- 
can. At the visitor’s ramshackle motel, a 
venerable roadhouse reactivated for the 
Olympics after some seasons of dorman- 
cy, the hot water is intermittent, baggage 
vanishes, and an unforeseen Dutch jour- 
nalist settles determinedly on the spare 
bed during a period of fuddlement. In 
the morning, despite promises, the res- 
taurant is not open for breakfast. But 
wait, all is not lost! “Try upstairs,” says 
the bartender of the night before, blink- 
ing and yawning. There the help is eat- 
ing breakfast. And the visitor gets or- 
ange juice, French toast, a passable 
omelet, and coffee and all, in this land of 
grotesque overcharge, for no charge at 
all 





The world of winter sports is not | 
very large, despite all the flags that were 
raised at the opening ceremonies here, 
and for most of those on hand the Olym- 
piad is a series of meetings and reunions. 
Probably that is why the Games survive; 
the athletes and officials and journalists 
like them. I set out to find a couple of 
friends I know to be here, and fail utter- 
ly; confusion triumphs. Then at Mount 
Van Hoevenberg, I run into an athlete 
from my home town, Biathlon Specialist 
Don Nielsen. He is a tight-bodied, 
strong-minded man of 28, happily ob- 
sessed by a sport not much honored or 
understood. “Listen,” he says. We are 
Standing at the entrance to the field 
where the Biathletes practice their curi- 
ous combination of cross-country and ri- 
flery. A tinkling sound is coming from 
the rifle pits. “Glass targets,” explains 
Nielsen. “Come watch; you'll love it.” 

And at Austria’s hospitality house 
there is Karl Schranz, whose forlorn 
ghost had stalked the battlements at the 
men’s downhill. The Austrians loved to 
call him “the Lion of St. Anton.” Some 
lion. Years ago, before the 60 Olym- 
pics, I had asked how he, as a veteran 
racer, helped the younger Austrian ski- 
ers. “It is necessary to beat them down 
to show them who is best,” the lion said 
then. Now I ask whether competitive 
tensions are upsetting the Austrian 
downhillers. “I was a member of the 
team for 17 years, and there was no 
friendship there,” says Schranz. “Nev- 
er.” He sits back, sipping his beer, a man 
secureamonghis friends. — John Skow 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Moscow’s Murky Morass 


Political troubles, rebel resistance and a China connection 


they would improve 
their situation by invading, then 


“Karmal’s dilemma is unique,” said a dip- 
lomat at the time. “To win the people’s 


a4, f you assume that the Soviets | that the mix was probably unworkable. 
Se 


they have miscalculated.” So said 
a State Department analyst last week, 
commenting on the murky troubles that 
Moscow may be facing in Afghanistan. 
Some of the estimated 90,000 Soviet troops 
in the country fought a fierce skirmish 
with defecting units of the Afghan army; 
others were apparently killed or wound- 
ed by rebel snipers, not only in the moun- 
tain passes but also reportedly in Kabul 
and other cities. There were unconfirmed 
rumors from the Afghan capital of wide- 
spread looting by Soviet troops, and even 
of gunfights involving Cabinet members 
in the government of national unity 
named by the U.S.S.R.’s puppet strong- 
man, Babrak Karmal. The wildest story 
was that Karmal had been deposed in fa- 
vor of former Secret Police Chief Assa- 
dullah Sarwari, a hard-line Stalinist. 
Even if he still held office, Karmal’s 


position was less than secure. His official | 
photographs have been removed from | 


government offices and public squares, 
and he has not been seen publicly 
for the past two weeks. Late last 
month a surprisingly strong criticism 
of Karmal’s attempts to form a broader 
political base appeared in the Kabul 
| New Times, a government-run English- 
language daily. Karmal, who is believed 


to have ties among both the deposed roy- | 


| al family and the frontier tribes, had in- 
cluded non-Marxists in his government. 
Knowing that many of the Cabinet mem- 
bers were bitter political enemies, some 
Western observers in Kabul concluded 








trust he must distance himself from Mos- 
cow. But such a move would be political 


| suicide. The Russians would not stand 
| for it.” 


Indeed they would not, especially 
since they had hand-picked Karmal to 
rule Afghanistan after the overthrow and 
execution of Hafizullah Amin last Decem- 
ber. Karmal did seem to be losing con- 
trol of events. Early last week, diplomats 
living near the People’s Palace in Kabul 
heard bursts of machine-gun fire coming 
from inside the building. This led to spec- 





The enemy had tanks and napalm. 








ulation that a quarrel had erupted among 
rival members of the Politburo and had 
ended in a gunfight. Lending credence to 
that theory was an official Afghan news 
agency report a couple of days later that 
said that Deputy Premier Sultan Ali 
Kishtmand, a bitter opponent of Sarwari, 
had been flown to Moscow for emergen- 
cy medical treatment. 

If things were hardly serene on the po- 
litical front, the Soviets could not derive | 
much comfort from their military posi- 
tion either. Defense analysts in Washing- 
ton said last week that it appeared that 
the Soviets were preparing for a spring of- 
fensive against the rebels and were con- 
tinuing to build up their forces by mas- 
sive airlifts. Some counterinsurgency 
specialists believe that Moscow will have 
to put a total of 120,000 to 200,000 troops 
into Afghanistan if it is to put down the re- 
bellion. The Soviet forces, by and large, 
appear to control the larger cities and 
communications routes in the country, but 
they still encounter occasional heavy reb- 
el attack. In one bitter battle last week, So- 
viet tanks and at least one MiG-23 fight- 
er fought a rebellious Afghan army unit | 
near Kabul. Witnesses said that the MiG 
dropped what appeared to be napalm in- 
cendiary bombs on the rebels. 

Against this gloomy backdrop, So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
flew to India last week to explain Mos- 
cow’s reasons for the intervention, and 
to keep its relationship with New Delhi 
in good repair. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi had previously expressed her 
guarded disapproval of the Soviet ac- 
tion; she had hoped to use her persua- 
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sive powers to bring about a speedy So- 
viet withdrawal. By the end of the three- 
day visit, though, Mrs. Gandhi had failed 
to obtain assurances of an immediate 
Soviet removal. There were reports, how- 
ever, that Soviet diplomats at the Unit- 
ed Nations and elsewhere had privately 
pledged that Moscow would remove its 

| troops when Afghanistan’s border with 
Pakistan is “stabilized.” 


The Prime Minister told Gromyko | 


that such a withdrawal was necessary in 
order to relax tensions in the subconti- 
nent. New Delhi has been alarmed by 
both the heightened big-power rivalry and 
the prospect of a new arms buildup in 
the area. India is particularly concerned 
about renewed U.S. military aid to Pak- 
istan; New Delhi has pointed out to Wash- 
ington, for example, that the vast major- 
ity of Islamabad’s forces are on Pakistan's 
frontier with India and not on the border 
with Afghanistan, In hopes of negotiating 
a Soviet pullout from the country, Mrs. 
Gandhi has tried to coordinate a region- 
al diplomatic response, involving Paki- 
stan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and Nepal 
as well as India. 


romyko insisted that the Soviets 

were invited to enter Afghanistan 

under the terms of a friendship 

treaty with Kabul. He also cas- 
tigated the U.S. and China for “intrigues 
directed at turning Pakistan into a seat 
of tensions and a base for further aggres- 
sion against Afghanistan. If Pakistan pro- 
ceeds along this path,” he warned, “it will 
gain nothing good and will undermine its 
| position as an independent state.” 

Gromyko’s warning about interfer- 
ence by Peking and Washington gave 
credence to the theory that one factor 
in the Kremlin’s Afghan adventurism 
may well have been its longstanding para- 
noia about China and its fears of a new 
U.S.-China axis. According to one knowl- 
edgeable Asian diplomat, Chinese arms 
aid for the Muslim rebels significantly 
increased after Vice Premier Deng Xiao- 
ping’s visit to Washington in January 
1979. And help from other sources seems 
to be on the way. Last week Egyptian 
Defense Minister Lieut. General Kamal 
Hassan Ali admitted that his country 
was arming and training Afghan rebels. 
A senior White House official also con- 
firmed that the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency has been providing light infan- 
try weapons—most of Soviet design and 
presumably bought in third countries—to 
the Afghan insurgents via Pakistan since 
mid-January. 

Quite clearly, though, a possible Chi- 
na connection for the Afghan rebels is 
the one that most bothers the Kremlin. 
In talks with French National Assembly 
President Jacques Chaban-Delmas in 
Moscow last month, President Leonid 
Brezhnev bearishly declared that the So- 
viets would not hesitate to launch a pre- 
emptive strike against Chinese missile- 
launching facilities—if the U.S. ever 
| Se the People’s Republic build up its 





Strategic arsenal. 





MIDDLE EAST 


Syria Tries a Shock Treatment 








The truce is threatened by reduction of a policeman’s role 


he crackle of gunfire and mortars has 

long been a normal sound of life in 
war-scarred Lebanon, where rival Pales- 
tinians, Muslim leftists and Christian 
Phalangists warily coexist 
watchful eyes of 30,000 Syrian peace- 
keeping troops. Last week the tenuous 
three-year-old truce in Lebanon was once 
again broken by sporadic fighting after 
Syria announced that it would soon re- 
duce its policeman’s role in Beirut. At the 
same time, the Damascus government 
said that it would move some of its Beirut- 
based forces into the Bekaa Valley in east- 
ern Lebanon to buttress Syria’s own de- 
fense lines against a possible Israeli 
attack. The announcement sent shock 
waves throughout the Middle East—and 
nowhere more than in Israel, which ner- 
vously worried about renewed Arab-Jew- 
ish tensions in the occupied West Bank. 

Syria’s action was prompted by a va- 
riety of motives. Government officials said 
that they were trying to use “shock treat- 
ment” to force Lebanese President Elias 
Sarkis to bring the country’s rival polit- 
ical factions together. Damascus is also 
tired of having a client state that refuses 
to behave like one. Lebanon ignored Syr- 
ian advice and attended the Islamic con- 
ference in Pakistan last month. Moreover, 
despite Syrian advice to the contrary, the 
22,000-man Lebanese army has been re- 
built along sectarian lines; 90% of its of- 
ficers are Christian (mostly right-wing 
Phalangist), whereas 80% of its enlisted 
men are Muslim. Complained Syria’s Pre- 
mier Abdel Raouf Kasm to TIME Cor- 
respondent William Drozdiak: “Nothing 
has been done in four years to achieve na- 
tional entente or to extend the authority 
of the legal government throughout the 
country. Our decision to withdraw is final 
and irrevocable.” 

Western diplomats in Damascus be- 
lieve that the Syrians are also trying to 
jolt the Palestine Liberation Organization 
into adhering more closely to the Damas- 
cus line. After P.L.O. Chairman Yasser 
Arafat visited Iraq and Saudi Arabia re- 
cently without clearing his business with 
Syria, he was summoned to Damascus by 
President Hafez Assad, who warned the 
Palestinian leader not to get “too far out 
in front” of Syrian policies. 

Assad and his colleagues argue that 
Arabs, despite their concern over the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan, must re- 
member that the Israelis are their real 
enemies. Says Information Minister Ah- 
mad Iskandar Ahmad: “Our battle is here, 
not in Kabul. We have no desire to be a 
toy in the American game of trying to 
use the Islamic resurgence against the So- 
viet Union.” 

The truth, however, is that Syria is 
being pushed farther into the Soviet camp 
than President Assad thinks prudent. 


@ | Though Syria seems eager to turn toward 


under the | 








the West to develop its trade and agri- 
culture, Assad is restrained by his ada- | 
mant opposition to the Camp David ac- 
cords and by his dependence on Soviet 
military supplies. For a variety of reasons, 
Syria has rarely been so isolated within 
the Arab world as it is today. Thus an- 
other reason for Assad’s troop decision 
was to remind other Arabs and the world 
at large that Damascus still holds the 
match to Lebanon, potentially the most | 
dangerous fuse in the Middle East. 
Practically everybody was alarmed. 
Israeli Premier Menachem Begin, who 

was also concerned because Palestinian 
forces in Lebanon have recently cot 
I 











Syrian President Hafez Assad 
The decision was final and irrevocable. 


60 Soviet-made T-34 tanks of post-World 
War II vintage, vowed that Israel was pre- 
pared to come to the aid of Lebanese 
Christians, not merely in the south but 
also in Beirut and in the north. Lebanese 
leaders, including Premier Selim Hoss, 
rushed to Damascus to plead for a delay 
in the Syrian withdrawal. Saudi Arabia 
and other oil-producing states offered to 
raise the stipend of $50 million per month 
that they are currently paying Syria for 
keeping its forces in Lebanon. | 
Obviously the Syrians have a stake in 
maintaining some kind of stability in Leb- 
anon. They still dream of establishing a 
customs union and a common foreign and 
defense policy with their small Mediter- 
ranean neighbor. But for the moment, 
their shock treatment is likely to contin- 
ue. As Information Minister Iskandar 
warned, “Nobody can help the Lebanese 
if they don’t help themselves.” i] 
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SOMALIA 


War in a Barren Wasteland 





i na small but calculated display of mus- 
cle flexing, Washington let it be known 
last week that an 1,800-man Marine am- 
phibious unit would soon be dispatched 
to the Arabian Sea for military exercises, 
probably in conjunction with the 21 U.S. 
Navy ships patrolling the Indian Ocean. 
At the same time, the Carter Adminis- 
tration disclosed that the U.S., in ex- 
change for an undetermined amount of 
aid, had obtained tentative rights to use 
air and naval facilities in three countries 
along the Asian-African “crescent of cri- 
sis”: Oman, Kenya and Somalia. 

One of those bases will presumably 
be the huge Soviet-built naval installation 
at Berbera on the Gulf of Aden, about 
625 miles north of the Somali capital of 
Mogadishu. In 1977 Somalia's mercurial 
President Mohamed Siad Barre threw 





q 


= 4 : i 
Abdullahi Hassan Mohamoud of W.S.L-F. 
“The Soviets are the oppressors.” 





out several thousand of Moscow's ad- 
visers after the Kremlin opted for neigh- 
boring Ethiopia as its principal client 
on the Horn of Africa. Ironically, the 
problem that broke up the Soviet-So- 
mali alliance could also inhibit the bud- 
ding military cooperation between Wash- 
ington and Mogadishu. That issue is 
Somalia’s continued support for the 
Western Somali Liberation Front 
(W.S.L.F.), which since the mid-1960s has 
been fighting a slow-motion guerrilla war 
to free the Ogaden region of eastern Ethi- 
opia from the “black colonial regime” 
in Addis Ababa. 

The Somalis claim that they are no 
longer supporting the W.S.L.F. insurrec- 





tion, which is opposed by most African 
| states because it violates a basic principle 
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The Ogaden rebels fight on against Moscow's Ethiopian allies 


of diplomacy on the continent: namely, 
that national borders, even though drawn 
arbitrarily by European colonial powers, 
must remain sacrosanct. In fact, Soma- 
lia’s protestations of noninvolvement are 
not quite accurate, as TIME Nairobi Bu- 
reau Chief Jack White discovered on a 
trip to the Ogaden area last week. His 
report: 


As our four-wheel-drive Toyota 
bucked and rattled over a rutted road, past 
a desolate landscape of brick red clay and 
wind-sculpted termite hills, it was hard 
to imagine how anyone could live in this 


barren wasteland. Even tough acacia trees 
wither and die in the unceasing glare of 
the Ogaden’s hostile sun. Suddenly the car 
rumbled to a stop. “Look over there,” said 
the guide, Mohamed Heeban, gesturing 
toward a clump of thornbushes along the 
bank of a dried-up stream. “That is Kar- 
raro, the city under the trees.” 

Inside the thicket stood two rows of 
dasoyils, the dome-shaped folding huts 
used by wandering Ogaden herdsmen. 
There were two shops stocked with 
canned goods, boxes of spaghetti and 
bolts of cloth, a café where men sat drink- 
ing cups of steaming spiced tea laced 
with sour camel milk, a stall where a cob- 
bler took orders for made-to-measure 
goatskin sandals. Camels groaned in pro- 
test as their owners loaded them up with 
sacks of rice, flour and sugar; the sounds 
blended unevenly with the bleat of goats 


and sheep grazing on the scrubby vege- | 


tation ofa nearby field. 

Karraro is an armed camp, almost de- 
void of children, women and the elderly. 
They were sent away to relief camps in So- 
malia last fall, after Ethiopian jets 
bombed and strafed the settlement, killing 





scores of people and hundreds of animals 
| Only about 300 of the settlements 3,000 
original residents remain, tending the 
livestock and carrying on the war against 
the Ethiopians and their Cuban and Sovi- 
et allies. “This is a town of warriors,” said 
a grim-faced herdsman who, like almost 
assault rifle slung over his shoulder. “If I 
had the power, I would wipe the Ethiopi- 
ans off the face of the earth.” 

Officers of the W.S.L.F. boast that 
they control 80% of the Ogaden; they 
also concede that they have no hope of 
driving the Soviet-commanded force of 
60,000 Ethiopian militiamen, supported 
by 6,000 Cuban soldiers, from their 
strongholds in Jijiga, Harar and Dire 
Dawa. “It is a stalemate,” says Hussein 
Mohamed Nur, the slender commander 
of the liberation army in the region near 
| Karraro. “They control the big towns, 
and we control everything else. They 
never come out unless it is in a big con- 


we attack them and destroy many ve- 


Ogaden child in Somali refugee camp _ 





Aid has been slow in coming. 


hicles. On the other hand, we are not 
strong enough to take the garrisons. They 
have tanks, planes and heavy artillery. 
All we have is the people.” 

Somalia has paid a heavy price for its 
support of the rebels. Although it no long- 
er sends its army into the Ogaden to fight 
alongside the W.S.L.F., Somalia allows the 


from friendly Arab countries to be de- 
livered at its ports, and cares for the lib- 
eration front’s wounded in government 
hospitals. It has also provided refuge for 


may become permanent wards of Soma- 
lia if the fighting does not stop. “Because 
of the sheer numbers involved, the only 
place for these people to go is back home,” 
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every other man in town, had an AK-47 | 


voy with tanks and armored cars. Then | 











some 540,000 displaced Ogadenians, who 


| guerrillas to train at a camp near Har- | 
geisa, permits occasional arms shipments | 
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L aed 
says Steffan Bodemar, director of the 
United Nations relief effort. “You can- 
not re-create their nomadic life-style in- 
side Somalia, because there is not enough 
land. On the other hand, the government 
lacks sufficient resources for a viable re- 
settlement program.” 

Somalia is one of the world’s poorest 
nations. Western diplomats consider the 
Mogadishu government's relief campaign 
to be well intentioned, but it is hampered 
somewhat by bureaucratic bungling and 
low-level corruption. Moreover, interna- 
tional aid for the refugees has been slow 
in coming. The result is a severe shortage 
of food and medicine. At Agabar, a 
sprawling relief camp housing 44,000 peo- 
ple, a huge field was cleared on which 
camp farmers could grow vegetables and 
| other crops. The project has come to a 
standstill for lack of a few feet of pipe to 
carry water for irrigation from a nearby 
stream. Malaria is rampant because camp 
Officials have been unable to persuade the 
inmates to fill in the water holes they dig 
in an adjacent stream bed; the puddles 
are perfect breeding spots for disease- 
carrying mosquitoes. 

The Somalis argue that the Ethiopians 
want to drive the nomads out of the Oga- 
den and replace them with more tracta- 
ble, farming people, who could be reset- 
tled on the narrow fertile strips along the 
Juba and Shebele rivers. “The Soviets pre- 
tend to be friendly to the Third World, 
but here, in Afghanistan, and other places, 
they are the oppressors of colonized peo- 
ple,” says Abdullahi Hassan Mohamoud, 
secretary-general of the W.S.L.F. “If the 
U.S. helps us to counter Soviet aggression, 
| it will have most of the world on its side.” 
In recent months, he claims, American 
envoys in Mogadishu have begun to meet 
discreetly with W.S.L.F. leaders. “There 
has been no great change in what they 
say, but the fact that we are talking to 
them at all is a great achievement for us.” 


udging from the warm reception that 

American visitors receive, the Somali 
public would welcome a formal military 
cooperation agreement. Now that the So- 
viets are gone, many of the harsher ves- 
tiges of the police state, like the thugs who 
used to tail every foreign visitor, have 
disappeared. 

Nevertheless, there is a huge obstacle 
to close ties with the U.S.: Somali pride. 
It was badly damaged by the ignominious 
defeat the army suffered in the Ogaden 
two years ago, and President Siad Barre 
was angry that Washington did not re- 
spond immediately with help after he 
threw out the Soviets. “The thing you must 
remember in dealing with Somalis is that 
they are a warrior race that sprang from 
one of the harshest environments on 
earth,” says a Western diplomat. “No- 
body is going to come in here and tell 
them what to do.” If the price of US. aid 
is forgoing the chance to get revenge in 
the Ogaden, the Somalis may decide that 
the cost is too high. = 








FRANCE 


Such a Difficult Ally 








Why Paris is so independent 
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o Americans—and indeed to many 

Europeans—the reaction was irritat- 
ingly familiar. French President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing and West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt issued a joint 
statement strongly condemning the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan. Three days 
later, Paris abruptly declared that it would 
not be represented at a German-spon- 
sored meeting of Western European for- 
eign ministers with Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance in Bonn. Once again, France 
stood out as seemingly arrogant and as 
the ally least disposed to back Wash- 
ington in an international crisis. 

The French attitude revived mem- 
ories of President Charles de Gaulle’s 
haughty 1966 decision to pull French 
troops out of NATO's integrated military 
command, and his persistent exclusion 
of Britain from the European Community. 
Why is it that France so often emerges 
as a difficult partner for the U.S. and 
NATO? TIME Paris Bureau Chief Henry 
Muller offers this analysis: 

French diplomats take umbrage at 
accusations that they are soft on the So- 
viets. France, they point out, voted for 
the United Nations General Assembly 
resolution condemning the Afghanistan 
invasion. True, France has not followed 
the USS. lead in imposing economic sanc- 
tions—though it pledged, along with other 
Community members, not to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities created by the 
American grain embargo—nor has it 
backed the boycott of the Moscow Sum- 
mer Olympics. The French explain that 
this is not because they disagree with 


the Carter Administration’s actions but | 


| West. The French feel that Washington 


| quickly to give military support to gov- 





rather because European nations should 
use tactics better suited to them. “The 
West’s diversity is its strength,” says one 
Paris diplomat. 

Beyond that, spokesmen for Giscard 
argue that France has followed a stead- 
ier course than the US. in its relations 
with the Soviet Union. They accuse the 
Carter Administration of vacillation and 
sending out conflicting signals—ranging 
from its early emphasis on human rights 
to last fall’s “mini-crisis” over Soviet 
troops in Cuba. No wonder, in the view 
of Paris, the Soviets got the impression 
that they could ride roughshod over the 


does not fully appreciate their efforts in 
seeking to contain Moscow-inspired ex- 
pansionism in Africa, a role that has 
earned them the sobriquet “the West's 
Cubans.” In Chad, Mauritania, Zaire and, 
last month in Tunisia, the French moved 


ernments that were threatened by ex- 
ternally sponsored subversion. 
Nonetheless, many Frenchmen have 
criticized President Giscard for being 
painfully slow to respond to events in 
Afghanistan. His first reaction, mumbled 
at a New Year's party for French re- 
porters, was that the Soviet move may 
not have been “premeditated.” Foreign 
Minister Jean Frangois-Poncet later tried 
to justify the equivocal French response 
by noting (incorrectly) that “France buys 
more oil from the Soviet Union than 
from Iran.” Even the Giscard-Schmidt 
communiqué appeared indecisive to 
some. “It says to the Soviets, ‘The next 
time you pull an Afghanistan you will 
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be punished,’ * complained Professor Al- 
fred Grosser of the Institut d'Etudes Po- 
litiques. “That is the action of a weak 
parent.” 


De Gaulle’s efforts to devise an inde- 
pendent foreign policy that would give 
France a leading role to play on the 
world’s diplomatic stage. As the proud 
fathers of détente—the concept, they say, 
was born during De Gaulle’s 1966 state 
visit to Moscow when he declared that 
“the cold war period must be ended” 
—the French claim they have a partic- 
ular responsibility to keep East-West 
tensions low. Western Europe is more 
vulnerable than the U.S.; the Soviet Union 
is hundreds, not thousands, of miles away. 
The French also have an economic stake 
in détente: last year trade between the 
two nations amounted to $3.7 billion. 
Yet too often France’s search for in- 
dependence translates as paranoia about 
seeming to take orders from Washington. 


will produce better results than the hard- 
line American stance. Insists one Paris 


World | 







Giscard’s approach is a legacy of 














































The French argue that their approach 






The Potemkin Factory 


WwW hen the Sivesk Tractor Engine 
Repair Plant on the outskirts of 
Leningrad was formally inaugurated 
last February, it was heralded by gov- 
ernment economic planners as one of 
the Soviet Union's finest industrial 
achievements. N.V. Bosenko, chairman 
of the State Committee for Agricultural 
Technology of the Russian Republic, 
lavished praise on the executive respon- 
sible for the plant’s construction. A year 
after the factory was officially in oper- 
ation, Pravda called the plant “a thing 
of beauty, the largest in the industry, 
meeting the needs of all the collective 
and state farms of the Northwest.” 
Raved the party newspaper: “Just look 
at the blueprints! You will see an indus- 
trial miracle.” 

Well, not quite. Pravda had sent 
Correspondent Ilya Shatunovsky to see 
the miracle in action. What he actually 
found was a dilapidated fence guarded 
by an elderly watchman armed with an 
antique rifle. Peering through holes in the fence, Shatunov- 
sky glimpsed a wasteland: “Some bare scaffolding standing 
amid broken bricks and lumps of dry cement.” Where was 
the factory? The answer: there wasn’t any. 

Pravda’s cautionary tale, headlined “The Factory That 
Wasn't,” was one of the newspaper's occasional exposés of 
individual wrongdoing designed to explain why Soviet cen- 
tral planners are unable to meet their goals. In the case of the 
factory that wasn’t, Russians were inevitably reminded of the 
ruse employed by the 18th century courtier Grigori Potem- 
kin, who erected false fronts on poverty-stricken villages in 
order to persuade Empress Catherine the Great that her 
realm was truly prosperous. 

How had the cover-up been worked? According to Prav- 






official: “By imposing sanctions you've 
lost whatever leverage you had. You've 
written off Afghanistan, whereas we be- 
lieve there’s still a chance of getting the 
troops out.” French diplomats feel that 
a modulated approach is necessary to 
keep the Third World out of Moscow’s 
camp. Says one: “If you try to drag them 
into a strategy of tension, you'll get half 
of them on your side and the other half 
will tip the other way, thereby elimi- 
nating Moscow’s diplomatic isolation.” 


9 papery political considerations play 
a part in Giscard’s cautious attitude; 
he will be up for re-election in May 
1981. Wary of accusations from his 
conservative rival, Paris Mayor Jacques 
Chirac, that he has abandoned the 
Gaullist tenets of independence in for- 
eign policy, the President seemingly bends 
over backward to avoid leaving opponents 
any room for maneuvering. Such pru- 
dence may be excessive. The continued 
split between France’s Communists and 
socialists, which was aggravated by Par- 
ty Boss Georges Marchais’s overt sup- 


illustration for TIME by Michael. Witte completion came around, construction 




































port for the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan, makes Giscard perhaps the most 
comfortably ensconced political leader 
in the West. 

The latest American-French rift, sad- 
ly enough, reopened old wounds that ap- 
peared to be healing. In contrast to his 
predecessors, Giscard has made a con- 
scientious effort to defuse tensions be- 
tween Paris and Washington. He has, 
for example, been far less critical of Car- 
ter’s economic policies than Schmidt. 
French military officials now work more 
closely with their NATO counterparts than 
they have in years, The U.S. and France 
have also smoothly coordinated their ef- 
forts in Africa. American planes carried 
the French troops that helped put down 
the rebellion in Zaire’s Shaba province 
in 1978. The trouble is, De Gaulle made 
the US. far more sensitive to criticism 
from France than from, say, West Ger- 
many. “It’s too bad,” says one Amer- 
ican diplomat who knows Paris well. 
“We can use French advice, but this con- 
stant kibitzing just undermines their own 
influence on our policymaking.” s 





da, construction of the factory began in 1974, but the build- 
ers did a poor job, and by the time the scheduled date for 


funds had run out. Rather than admit 
failure, A.V. Prokhorovich, the deputy 
chairman of the State Committee for 
Agricultural Technology, appointed a 
commission to certify that the plant had 
been duly completed, although, as Prav- 
da pointed out, “joyful birdies were al- 
ready building their nests in the unfin- 
ished buildings.” Commission members 
who proved reluctant to sign a formal 
statement of completion were fired or 
bypassed. After officials in Moscow ap- 
proved the statement—without con- 
ducting an on-site inspection—Prokho- 
rovich and his cronies, according to 
Pravda, “continued to include the non- 
existent plant in their statistical reports, 
signed false assignments and wrote off 
sizable losses.” 

After the fraud was exposed, by 
workers who tipped off state inspectors, 
some signers of the completion state- 
ment said that they had been pressured 
to do so. A Leningrad trade union offi- 
cial, N.S. Timoshin, said he knew construction had not been 
completed, “but the deputy chairman of the commission very 
much wanted me to sign the statement.” Others claimed that 
their signatures had been forged. Fire Inspector A.V. Vakhi 
offered an impeccably logical explanation for why he signed 
the completion document: “Since there was no factory, there 
was nothing there that could catch fire.” 

Asa result of the Pravda exposé, Prokhorovich has been 
“severely reprimanded” and some of his colleagues have 
been fired. Meanwhile, the only real tractor repair plant in 
the Leningrad region had been closed down in anticipation 
of more efficient production by the new factory. As a result, 
all farms in the 33,200-sq.-mi. area will be without tractor re- 
pair facilities for the foreseeable future. 
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fill you up for only 95pence? 


Barry Jelfs, at The Fleece, Bretforton, Worcestershire 


1m not a ploughman - I'm a market 
gardener But I've a ploughman’s ap 
petite. That's why I take my lunch at 
The Fleece Inn, where a good size 
plate of Cheddar cheese, tomatoes 
pickled onions and bread costs ont 
95p. Thats about $1.95 in your 
money. And | wash tt down with a 
pint of our gor 4 local ale 

Great people. Great values. 
Great Britain. The pub lunch is a 
British institution -a low-cost way 
to feed a hearty appetite. After a 
morning of sightseeing you'll wel 
come something solid like a 
ploughman’s lunch, a steaming 
shepherd's pie, Scotch eggs and 
sandwiches, or some bangers per 
haps (a slightly irreverent name for 
delicious English sausages) 

The pubs themselves are often 
sights worth seeing, many having 
served the hungry and thirsty for 
centuries. So invitingly warm and 
friendly you'll have a hard time 
leaving 

TWA Getaway Tours. You'll find 
plenty of time for a good pub lunch 
on a TWA Getaway® Tour- America’s 
number one choice to Europe 

Even if you have as little as 9 
days, you can pack it with 2,000 
years of history, pageantry and 
scenic splendor on TWA's Getaway 
Elizabethan Tour 

Start out by exploring London 
Take a ride on the famous double- 
decker buses. Perhaps take a 
leisurely Thames cruise 

Sightseeing includes 
Westminster Abbey. Picca- 
dilly Circus. Buckingham 
Palace. Later, enjoy the 
London theatre with a re 
served seat to a West End 
show 

Then your tour takes 
you up through the coun 
tryside, with its manicured 
villages and stately homes, 
to Windsor Castle and medie- 
val Oxford. At Stratford- 
upon-Avon you'll see 
Shakespeare's home and 
Anne Hathaway's charming thatched 
roof cottage 

On to Wales, with its won 
drously unpronounceable names 
and great moody castles. Then over 
to Chester, Britain's best-preserved 
Tudor town, whose street plan was 
laid out by Roman engineers nearly 
2,000 years ago. Stroll along the 
famous double “rows” of shops-a 
unique form of mercantile architec 
ture dating from the Middle Ages 





Up through the mountains and 
valleys of the romantic Lake District 
to heather-clad Scotland. Scotland, 
that gave the world marmalade, the 
18-hole golf course, and Shetland 
sweaters 

All for $475 to $590 (per person, 
double occupancy) plus air fare 

Come for 9 days, a fortnight, 
or more. Have more than 9 days? 
TWA has longer Getaway Tours 

On some you're practically on 
your own, while on others you're 
escorted on luxurious motor 
coaches. Or you can take a Fly-Drive 
vacation with a Hertz rental car. And 
if you're a real theatre buff, there's a 
TWA Getaway Tour just for you, It’s 
the “London Theatre Week; with 
choice tickets to top shows 

They all include dollar 
stretching discounts at shops, select 
ed restaurants, and much more 

Send for our free brochures 
‘TWA Getaway Britain” and “Great 
Britain, Great Value.” Then see your 
travel agent 

And if you get to The Fleece Inn 
in Bretforton, just tell them that 
Barry Jelfs recommended the 
ploughman’s lunch 










ENGLAND SOOTLAND WALES 


British Tourist Authority, Box 2731 

Grand Central Station, New York, NY 10017 
Please send me your free brochures: “TWA 
Getaway Britain” and “Great Britain, Great Value 
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When someone needs 
the fire department, itS no time to be 
looking up a phone number. 


The last thing anyone 
should have to do in an 
emergency is rummage 
through a telephone 
directory. 

Now, instead of looking 
up the firehouse or police 
station, a doctor or relative, 
there's a simpler way. 

You can ring them up 
by just touching one of 
four master pushbuttons on 
a remarkable new phone. 

The phone? A brainy’ 
piece of equipment called 
the Security Phone!™ de- 
veloped by the pec yple of ITT. 

All you do is plug this 
phone into a wall jack. (Your 
local telephone company 
will install jacks if you don't 
already have them.) 

Then you merely punch 
in the four major emergency 
numbers, plus any six other 
numbers you call often or 
may need to call in a hurry. 

And to make you even 
more secure, our Security 
Phone will work under any 
conditions. 

Even ina blackout. 

At ITT we make tele- 
phones for people with 
many needs. 

But none is more basic 
than our Security Phone. 

Because what's more 
basic than peace of mind? 


ITT 


The best ideas are the 
ideas that help people. 
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~Science 





naclear, still night last December, Is- 

raeli scientists and energy officials 
gathered in the tiny desert community of 
Ein Bokek near the southern shore of the 
Dead Sea. At the command of the En- 
ergy Minister, a switch was thrown and 
a battery of floodlights suddenly blazed 
in the darkness, casting an eerie bluish 
glow over the nearby hills. As onlookers 
cheered, one dazzled scientist exulted: 
“We have hit the skeptics pretty hard.” 

What was remarkable about the event 
| —and what confounded the skeptics 
—was the fact that the electricity for the 
lights was generated not by a conventional 
or nuclear power plant, but by a shallow, 
briny pool of water—a solar pond. Easy 
to create, using existing technology, and 
apparently harmless to the environment, 
these ponds may be one of the brightest 
ideas yet for tapping the sun’s radiation 
as an energy source. 

Unlike some other solar energy 
schemes, the ponds can operate year 
round, on cloudy days as well as sunny 
ones, even at night. They are also cheap, 
consisting essentially of a sheltered, shal- 
low body of salt water that acts as a solar 
collector, plus a heat-exchanging system 
and turbogenerator. The pond’s operating 
principle is simple. When sunlight strikes 
a fresh-water pond, it heats the water and 
stirs up convection currents; cooler water 
sinks to the bottom while warmer water 
rises to the surface, where its heat quick- 
ly escapes into the atmosphere. In a solar 
pond, these currents are suppressed by 
dissolving salt near the bottom of the 
pond. That creates a layer of denser, heav- 
ier water that resists rising to the top even 
when it is heated by solar rays penetrat- 
ing the pond. The lighter layer of water 
at the surface helps to contain the heat 
below by acting as an insulator. Since very 
little heat escapes, the temperature at the 
bottom of the pond quickly rises—to 
about 80° C (176° F) at Ein Bokek. 








Fe produce electricity, hot water is 
pumped out of the bottom of the pond 
and funneled into the coiled tubes of a 
heat exchanger, or evaporator, which is 
surrounded by a low-boiling-point liquid 
similar to that used in refrigerators. The 
water's heat turns the liquid into a pres- 
surized vapor, which is directed against 
the blades of a turbine designed to op- 
erate on such low-temperature gases. As 
the turbine spins, it drives an alternator, 
which produces an electric current. Com- 
pleting the cycle, the vapor passes into an- 
other heat exchanger, or condenser, 
where it is rechilled (with the cooler wa- 
ter from the top of the pond) and changed 
back into a liquid. Then the liquid is re- 
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And Now It Is Pond Power 


Salty pools may soon provide some cheap energy 





turned to the evaporator to be reheated 
and vaporized again for another go- 
around. Nothing is wasted; the fluid is her- 
metically sealed for repeated use, and 
both the heating and cooling water are 
returned to their original layers in the 
pond. 

Just 2.5 meters (8 ft.) deep and 7,000 
square meters (70,000 sq. ft.) in area, the 
Ein Bokek pond produces 150 kilowatts 
of power. To generate more power, sig- 
nificantly larger ponds would be needed. 
Physicist Harry Tabor, chief architect of 
Israel’s solar pond program, notes, for in- 
stance, that surfaces of large solar ponds 
must be crisscrossed with plastic baffles. 
These gridlike barriers prevent winds 
from churning up the water, which would 
mix the critical layers and diminish the 
pond’s effectiveness as a heat collector. 
But Israeli officials, who hope to build a 











Fleeing the Whirlwind 


Tre forecasters had issued warnings an hour in advance, 47 people died 
and hundreds of others were injured last April when a monstrous tornado de- 


| their estimate may be somewhat opti- 








five-megawatt pond within two years, are 
confident that the difficulties in scaling 
up the ponds can be overcome. They are 
thinking of a whole network of solar 
ponds bordering the Dead Sea that could 
fill as much as a third of Israel’s elec- 
trical needs by the end of the century. Es- 
timated construction cost: about $2,000 
per kw, about the price of some hydro- 
electric power plants. 

The initial success of the Israeli pro- 
gram has awakened enthusiasm for solar 
ponds in the U.S. Under an agreement 
with Israel, a group led by Southern Cal- 
ifornia Edison is planning a five-mega- 
watt demonstration facility at the Salton 
Sea, in Southern California’s Imperial 
Valley. Under Government funding, sci- 
entists will investigate other potential U.S. 
solar pond sites, including San Francisco 
Bay and Utah’s Great Salt Lake. Though 


mistic, solar pond boosters figure that 
the new technology could eventually 
meet as much as 12% of US. energy 
needs and even more in Third World | 
countries. 4 
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molished large sections of Wichita Falls, Texas. Curious about just how the 
casualties had occurred, a team of epidemiologists, most of them from the 
Center for Disease Control in Atlanta, decided to investigate. Their study, 
published in Science, shows that 26 of the deaths and 30 of the most serious 
injuries occurred in motor vehicles. Most of these victims had tried to outrace 
the storm, many of them apparently influenced by longstanding federal 
guidelines that urge motorists on the open road who spot a tornado to try to 
escape it by driving at right angles to the path of the storm. Ironically, the 
homes from which nearly half of the auto victims had fled suffered little or 
no damage. The panel’s recommendation: in case of a tornado alert, all mo- 
torists, no matter where they are driving, should leave their cars and imme- 


diately find shelter. 








Car in which passenger fleeing tornado was killed lies wrecked near highway 
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— Religion 











Swords and 
P.L.O.-shares 


Jewish-Christian tensions 


ome of America’s most powerful Prot- 

estant leaders sat in a nondescript 
room in Washington last week, listening 
to witnesses testify on the Israeli-Pales- 
tine dispute. The atmosphere was calm, 
but the charges swirling around the work 
of this extraordinary Middle East Panel 
of the National Council of Churches 
(N.C.C.) are not. Sixteen national Jewish 
organizations that were invited to testify 
boycotted the Washington session and 
previous hearings, publicly accusing the 
N.C.C. panel of an anti-Israel bias. 

The dispute is as convoluted as the 
Middle East situation. The major issue, 
however, is possible American recogni- 
tion of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (P.L.O.) as the sole, legitimate rep- 
resentative of the Palestinians. The 
N.CC. will infuriate American Jews, and 
exacerbate Jewish-Christian relations, if 
it recommends that the U.S. adopt that 
policy, or does so without demanding that 
the P.L.O. renounce terrorism and accept 
Israel’s right to a secure existence. 

The N.C.C., which includes 32 Prot- 
estant and Eastern Orthodox denomina- 
tions, is controlled by liberal-minded 
churchmen who, once upon a time, were 
lockstep allies with the Jewish organiza- 
tions in domestic social-justice crusades. 
But there has been increasing criticism 
of Israel from Protestants sympathetic to 
the Third World, where most regimes sup- 
port the “Zionism equals racism” formu- 
la. The N.C.C. is influenced as well by 
U.S. churches with links to Protestant and 
Orthodox Arabs in the Middle East. 


he split became more obvious last Au- 

gust when Andrew Young, a cler- 
gyman and onetime N.C.C. staff mem- 
ber, resigned as Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed Nations. The N.C.C. executive com- 
mittee declared its “fundamental agree- 
ment” with Young’s opposition to the “no- 
talk policy” (the refusal of Israel and the 
US. to deal directly with the P.L.O.). The 


N.C.C. also set up the Middle East Pan- | 


el, which includes the heads of six de- 
nominations. Then a nationwide rally of 
black pastors in Detroit urged U.S. rec- 
ognition of the P.L.O. after a speech by 
Young advocating more foreign affairs in- 
volvement by the clergy. The Syrian Or- 
thodox Church raised temperatures fur- 
ther by filing several human rights 
charges against Israel with the N.C.C. 
The Middle East Panel is headed by 
the Rev. Tracey K. Jones Jr., general sec- 
retary of the Board of Global Ministries 
of the United Methodist Church, the most 
important agency in the N.C.C.'s largest 
member body. Last October Jones’ agen- 
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7 4 ‘ 
Middle East Panel Head Tracey Jones Jr. 
Questioning the “no-talk policy.” 


cy went on record favoring P.L.O. par- 
ticipation in peace talks as “the repre- 
sentative” of the Palestinians. But Jones 
conveyed an air of fair-mindedness as he 
steered the Washington hearings, which 
broke no new ground. 

Jones’ panel hopes to arrange a mecet- 
ing with Jewish spokesmen after a two- 
week tour of Arab nations and Israel, be- 
ginning next week. The panel will report 
its findings to the May meeting of the 
N.C.C. in Indianapolis. At that time the 
council will also hold its first debate on a 
comprehensive new policy statement on 
the Middle East now being prepared by 
a separate committee. Though it is un- 
clear what stand the N.C.C. will take, its 
officials are trying to sound conciliatory. 
Says Jones: “Relationships with our Jew- 
ish friends must be kept at the very clos- 
est level.” But Rabbi James Rudin, the 
American Jewish Committee N.C.C, ob- 
server for eight years, feels “profound dis- 
may” over the panel’s work to date and 
demands that the council repudiate the 
P.L.O.’s “continuous, unbroken resort to 
terrorism, to national genocide.” a 


Tidings 


CATHOLIC DIVORCE? 

Vatican observers think that Pope John 
Paul II may soon attempt a crackdown 
on U.S. marriage annulments, which a 
Roman Catholic must obtain to remarry 
and remain a church member in good 
standing. Annulments are now so wide- 
spread that they are sometimes called 
“Catholic divorce.” In 1968 only 338 were 
granted in the US. In 1978 there were 
27,670. The increase came because US. 
annulment procedure has been stream- 
lined, and the grounds—once limited to 
such strict factors as force, fraud, bigamy 
or impotence—have been quietly loos- 
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ened. Many diocesan court judges now ac- 
cept evidence of serious psychological 
“immaturity” as ex post facto proof of a 
couple’s inability to enterintoa valid mar- 
riage. In a little-noticed speech two weeks 
ago to the Vatican’s marriage tribunal, 
John Paul said that psychological theo- 
ries pressed upon judges are “not always 
correct,” and insisted that judges must 
reach a “moral certainty.” not just a 
“probability,” that a marriage was inva- 
lid. Continued relaxation, warned the 
Pope, would “allow divorce, under anoth- 
er name, to be tolerated”—a direct quote 
from a 1973 Vatican warning to the US. 
bishops. 


KIDNEY MITZVAH 

When Yeshiva Student Jesper Jehoshua 
Sloma, 23, was killed by an Arab sniper 
last month in Hebron on Israel's occu- 
pied West Bank, a three-doctor panel at 
Jerusalem's Hadassah Hospital autho- | 
rized the transplant of his kidneys to save 
two patients. Many Israelis were incensed 
that one of the recipients was a twelve- 
year-old Arab girl wearing a Palestine 
Liberation Organization bracelet, but the 
transplant particularly offended many 
Orthodox Jews. To them, religious law 
forbids tampering with corpses in any 
way, either by transplants or autopsies, 
and last week they pursued their cam- 
paign to outlaw autopsies. The hard-lin- 
ers are also infuriated at Ashkenazic Chief 
Rabbi Shlomo Goren, who decreed that 
the kidney transplant was a mitzvah (wor- 
thy deed), because it was done to prevent 
a death. He adds: “We're not allowed to 
discriminate between Jews and non-Jews 
in the saving of a life.” 





POLISH TUNNEL 

Each year 5 million or 6 million pilgrims 
visit the Jasna Gora monastery in Poland 
to see the revered painting of the Black 
Madonna. But dozens of visitors are in- 
jured while crossing the busy road that 
separates the grounds from the town of 
Czestochowa. In addition, the govern- 
ment has long wanted to widen the road 
into an expressway. The solution: a pe- 
destrian tunnel. But the project became 
another test of wills between Polish 
church and state. Bishop Stefan Barela 
complained that the underpass was a plot 
to cut off the monastery from the town 
and to “strike a blow at the cult of the Ma- 
donna.” The tunnel, 30 ft. wide, was far 
too narrow for the throngs, he insisted, 
and its 8-ft. ceiling was too low for pil- 
grims’ banners. After months of public de- 
nunciations and private meetings, the 
government agreed to fill in the unfin- 
ished tunnel, install traffic lights for pe- 
destrians, and reroute the expressway be- 
hind the monastery. Apparently cha- 
grined by this church victory, the state’s 
news agency instructed Communist Par- 
ty and military newspapers not to print 
the announcement. a 
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DD ater ANG VAN ISRO IN 
Perfect Martini. 


For a Perfect Martini. 
just pour Seagramss Gin 
gently over ice and SS eee “= 
forget the vermouth. a pe aN 
Enjoy our quality ' 
Tamanceesrele(elar 


Seagrams. The Perfect Martini Gin. Perfect all ways. 


EAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, WLY.C. 80 PROOF. DISTILLED ORY G ILLED FROM GRAIN 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





© 1980 A. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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OUR AMERICAN FAMILY CAR 
IS IN GREAT SHAPE. 


WE’VE HAD A DELTA 88 BUILT FOR YOU. 





Compare every 6-passenger family car. For style, price, mileage, 
range, room, resale...total value. You can’t buy a car this roomy 
that gets better mileage than a diesel Delta 88. 


Delta 88's great new shape makes if aerody- 
namically leaner outside, roomy and comfor- 
able inside. And, with the available diesel V8 
engine, it really delivers the fuel economy you 
need today. (Not currently available in Calif.) 
Remember: The boxed EPA estimates are for 
comparison to other cars. Your mileage and 
range depend on your speed, weather and trip 
length; your actual highway mileage and range 
will probably be less than the highway estimates. 





Driving range estimates are obtained oy multi- 
plying the EPA and highway estimates by the 
standard fuel tank capacity rating of 27 gallons 


Oldsmobiles are 22 594 


equipped with GM- 
built engines produced 4 ' “ 
EPA EST MPG ES! DRIVING RANGE 
your dealer for details. 34 918 
Yes, Delta 88's in great 


by various divisions. See 
shape. Buy orlease one. |) Hwy es: 








EST HIGHWAY RANGE 


Chfiomovite 


WE'VE HAD ONE BUILT FOR YOU. 








Milestones 





gE | 


DIED. John L. Marshall, 43, nationally | 
known orthopedic surgeon and sports | 
medicine specialist who served as a con- | 
sultant to the U.S. Olympic ski team; in 
the crash of a private plane taking him 
to the Winter Games at Lake Placid, N.Y 


DIED. David Janssen, 48, craggily handsome 
actor who played tough, terse, but vul- 
nerable heroes like the wrongly convicted 
doctor who pursued his wife’s killer for 
four years in the ABC-TV hit series The Fu- 
gitive; of a heart attack; in Malibu, Calif. 


DIED. Muriel Rukeyser, 66, American poet 
of social protest; of a heart attack; in New 
York City. After dropping out of Vassar 
in 1932, she published a poem on the 
Scottsboro trial (in which nine black Al- 
abama youths were accused of raping two 


white girls) that foreshadowed a concern | 


with injustice that remained the theme 
of her poetry and her life. Though critics 
complained that her “message became 
more important to her than [its] expres- 
sion,” when her Collected Poems appeared 
in 1978 they also praised her devotion to 
the dissident muse named in her first 
book, Theory of Flight (1935), as “Not 
Sappho, Sacco./ Rebellion pioneered 
among our lives.” 


DIED. Samuel Berger, 68, laconic career 
diplomat; of cancer; in Washington, D.C. 
As US. Ambassador to South Korea 
(1961-64), “Silent Sam” failed in his ef- 
forts to persuade Seoul's military regime 
to establish democratic institutions, but 
succeeded spectacularly in helping to lay 
the groundwork for the country’s indus- 
trial boom. As deputy to Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker in South Viet Nam 
(1968-72), he administered a policy he de- 
scribed as “one of buying as much time 
as we could” after the U.S. had abandoned 
its doomed attempt “to win the war with 
money and people instead of brains.” 


DIED. Yakov Malik, 73, dapper, irascible So- 
viet diplomat who twice served as Mos- 
cow’s United Nations delegate; in Mos- 
cow. He is chiefly remembered, at least 
in the West, for boycotting the Security 
Council to protest its refusal in 1950 to 
recognize Communist China; this helped 
clear the way for the U.N. to assist South 
Korea against the Soviet-backed North 
Korean invasion. A dependable appar- 
atchik, he once told a Western diplomat: 
“I must obey my instructions.” 


DIED. A. S. Mike Monroney, 77, tall, ami- 
able Oklahoma Democrat who in the 
course of a 30-year (1939-69) House and 
Senate career became known as Capitol 
Hill's “Mr. Aviation”; of a heart attack 
and pneumonia; in Rockville, Md. He 
earned the nickname because of his ef- 
forts to promote the growth of the US. 
air-travel industry, which included the 
introduction in 1958 of the bill that 
created what is now the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration 
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Imported Izmira Vodka. 


THE BEST 

REASON FOR 

GIVING UP 
RUSSIAN 





You'll be glad you did. 

Because Izmira, Turkey's finest vodka, has always been 
more distinctive and sophisticated. 

Unlike Russian vodka, Izmira is distilled from pure, 
white beets. Nothing less could do or compare. 

Fiercely loyal Izmira drinkers have known it for years. 
Shouldn't you? 





imported and Bottied by izmira imports Co., N.Y 
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he Winter Olympics. The New 

Hampshire primary. For some 15,000 
earnest young Americans, these rites of 
late February are trifling contests. What 
absorhs them is a two- or three-day test 
that they must pass if they are to practice 
the trade in which they have invested 
three years of postgraduate study and as 
much as $16,000 in tuition: lawyering. 
Nowadays, the anxiety about bar exams, 
which most states hold the last week in 
February as well as in July, is more acute 
than ever. Failure rates have been rising 
steadily, and this month more than one- 
third of the test takers can expect to flunk, 

Though the graduates of the U.S.’s 
more than 200 law schools seem as brainy 
as ever, and 85% of them take seven-week 
courses designed to prep them for the bar, 
the national pass rate declined from 76% 
in 1973 to just 67% in 1978. Many of those 
who will take the test next week will be 
making their second or third attempt to 
pass—and to defy statistics that say that 
repeaters are especially likely to fail. Says 
Chicago Attorney Herbert J. Blum Jr.: 
“No one ever quits. If you have gone 
through three years of law school, you are 
just never going to give up.” 

Bar exam horror stories are nothing 
new; one Illinois exam official recalls a fel- 
low who failed 13 times before conceding 
defeat (“I think he now holds some kind 
of job with the state”). But as the tales of 
woe rise with the flunk rates, state exam- 
iners are taking heat from charges that the 
bar is scheming to limit the new lawyers 
admitted to practice. 

For years, critics have also argued that 
the test fails to measure the skills that a 
lawyer really needs. More recently, the 
exam has been indicted for discrimination 
against minorities. The only agreement 















Students taking notes at a bar-review class in New York City last week 


Questioning the Bar Exams 
Are they any good? Why do so many students fail? 


about the test, apparently, is that it is an 
ordeal. In virtually all states, applicants 
spend six hours on one day trying to an- 
swer 200 tricky multiple-choice questions 
drawn up by the National Conference of 
Bar Examiners with the help of the Ed- 
ucational Testing Service of Princeton, 
N.J. The applicants then write essays in 
response to a series of legal questions, 
which vary from state to state. 

The hottest debate on low pass rates is 
going on now in New Jersey. Nearly 53% 
of the 1,491 people who took that state’s 
test last July struck out; five years earlier, 
a mere 17% failed. Yet today’s students 
are no dolts. Says Paul Tractenberg, a 
Rutgers law professor: “For the most part, 
they are as diligent and in some ways 
more driven now than earlier.” One cause 








of the high fail rate is a 1976 decision to 

lter the grading. Before, any student who 
answered 140 of the multiple-choice ques- 
tions correctly passed automatically, no 
matter how bad his essays were; in 1976 
the trigger figure for passing became 145. 
(In Pennsylvania, by contrast, the pass 
number is 135.) Then, last July, something 
strange happened in the essay portion: of 
the 60% who scored below 145 on the mul- 
tiple-choice section, only 10% did well 
enough on the essays to pass the exam 
—far fewer than in earlier years. 

Such results naturally arouse suspi- 
cions that lawyers are trying to keep com- 
petition in their lucrative field to a min- 
imum. By any measure, the profession’s 
growth has been swift: there are almost 
500,000 attorneys in the U.S. today, up 
from 355,000 a decade ago. In 1978 alone, 
some 30,000 new lawyers were admitted 
to the bar, and even in so litigious a so- 
ciety as the US., there is a limit to the 
amount of business available. But sugges- 
tions that the declining pass rates reflect 
the desire of established lawyers to limit 
new competition draw strong denials from 
state bar examiners. 

A basic question is whether bar ex- 
ams are a good measure of who is qual- 
ified to be a lawyer. The major criticism 
is that while they do test memory, they 
do not probe ability to do legal research, 


conduct interviews and argue in court. | 


Bar officials in California, concerned 
about this and the low pass rates achieved 
by minorities there (about 30% for blacks 
and 40% for Hispanics, vs. 70% for 
whites), have considered conducting an 
experiment: having bar applicants take 
various innovative tests, including a quiz 
on a mock arbitration proceeding re- 
corded on video tape. Whatever they are, 
new legal wrinkles developed in Cali- 
fornia tend to have wide impact; the 
state has about a fifth of the nation’s stu- 
dent lawyers. ay 





Legal Lucre: $37,000 Beginners 


eyond the bar exam lies a pot of gold—at least for the top students recruited 
by the big corporate law firms. Starting salaries at the large Wall Street 
legal factories, which began bidding up the pay of new lawyers a decade ago, 


will rise by some 6% this year to about $33 


,000. Pacesetting firms in Houston, Chi- 


cago, Los Angeles and Washington offer $25,000 to $30,000. 


But most young lawyers enter a less 
résumés and try not to jump at the first 


gilded world. They send out scores of 
offer that comes along. Over the past 


few years, the average starting salary at law firms has leveled off at about $16,000. 
Professional newcomers in other fields are getting somewhat more: the average 
business school graduate can expect $22,000 this year, while computer engi- 
neers with degrees from first-rank schools like M.I.T. will get up to $28,000. By 
contrast, the top salaries that corporations and government agencies offer new 
lawyers range around $20,000. For big bucks, lawyers will continue to have to 
look to powerful firms, with blue chip clients, that can afford to bid high for tal- 
ent. One of the Wall Street heavyweights, Davis, Polk and Wardwell, expects to 
have to pay $37,000, including fringes, for the 1980 graduates it wants. 
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Pabst Blue Ribbon. 
America’s quality beer since 1844. 





© 1960 Pabst Brewing Company, Milwoukee. Wisconsin and other cities. 








Meet the Radial T/A tire team. The great 


BFGoodrich line of high performance radials 
that were born on the track. 


The Radial T/A’ was the 
first street radial tough enough 
to be certified for racing. ‘T/A 
radials have taken checkered 
flags all the way from Daytona to 
the Baja to prove they can take 
more punishment than you're 
ever likely to give them. And the 
same Radial ‘T/A we race is the 
one you drive’ The same great 
look. The same great feel. 

What we learn in racing 
goes into every T/A radial we 
make. Into durability. Into 
handling. Into a proven tread 
design that offers excellent wet 
traction. Into a dual-compound 
tread designed to resist heat, 
and grip the road. No matter 
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what you drive...sedan, truck, 
four-wheeler or street machine, 
there's a Radial T/A made for 
you. No wonder more people 
have made T/A tires their 
symbol of quality. 

Bolt on a set at your 
nearest BF Goodrich outlet and 
see for yourself why, on and 
off-the-road, when you're riding 
ona set of T/A radial's, youre 
riding on number one. 


read depth 


USAW T/A 
BFGoodrich 


#4IN HIGH PERFORMANCE RADIALS. 
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Of the two lowest tar brands; 
tests prove Now is more satisfying. 


NOW. 2 mg tar. 


Winning satisfaction 


Available in regular. 
menthol; soft pack 
and crush proof box. 


Class A 













“CARLTON FILTER SOFT PACK: 1 mg. “tar”. 
NOW FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 
.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method: 


*, 
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Zz - 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 




















Imost a decade ago, Pink Floyd played 

a 2'4-hr. concert on the shores of the 
Crystal Palace pond in London. To en- 
hance their trippy riffs and overweening 
crescendos, the Pinkies brought on a 50-ft. 
inflatable octopus and detonated a fire- 
works display. By the time of the first en- 
core, all the fish in the lake had died, vic- 
tims of the band’s cosmic boom and 
crushing decibels. 

In the intervening years, the body 
count has dwindled. Pink Floyd still ma- 
chine-tools the kind of head-shop Muzak 
that they helped pioneer during the first 
shocks of the "60s psychedelic move- 
ment and that, with considerable 
refining and embellishment, they 
shaped into 1973’s The Dark Side of 
the Moon, one of the largest and long- | 
est sellers in rock history. The Dark 
Side of the Moon has sold 64 million 
copies in the US. since its release, 
has been on the charts for 299 weeks 
and recently rose from the nether re- 
gions to occupy a respectable place 
in the middle ground. 

’ This late burst of activity is di- 
rectly traceable to the surprise suc- 
cess of the new Pink Floyd album, 
The Wall, which has become the 
country’s No. 1 album and which 
shows few signs of giving way to 
the competition. This is all the more 
remarkable because the two Floyd 
albums between The Moon and The 
Wall achieved only modest success. 
There was every reason to believe 
that the Floyd had gone under, sunk 
beneath the collective weight of their 
cosmic speculations and primal ru- 
minations. The resurgence represented 
by The Wall and by the Pinkies’ cur- 
rent concert tour, which is touching down 
only in New York City and Los 
Angeles, is a reminder that the only 
commercial constant in pop music is 
unpredictability. 

Bass Player Roger Waters, who writes 
most of the band’s music, has tempered 
his lyric tantrums somewhat for the new 
album and has worked up some mel- 
odies that are rather more lulling and 
insinuating than anything Floyd freaks 
are used to. Spacy and seductive and 
full of high-tech sound stunts, The Wall 
has a kind of smothering sonic energy 
that can be traced to The Dark Side of 
the Moon and even past that, to the 
band’s early days on the psychedelic front 
lines. To fans, this continuity must be 
just as reassuring as the trendiness Wa- 
ters has grafted onto his lyrics, which 
are a kind of libretto for Me-decade nar- 
cissism. Says Tom Morrera, disc jockey 
at New York City’s pacesetting WNEW- 
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Music 


Pinkies on the Wing 


The Wall boosts the Floyd through the roof 


FM: “The Floyd are not as spacy as they 
used to be. They're doing art for art’s 
sake, and you don’t have to be high to 
get it. They'll take you on a trip any- 
way.” Travelers who may not want to 
sign on for this particular voyage may 
find themselves more in agreement with 
a vice president at a rival record label 
who speculated, not without wistfulness, 
that the Pinkies “make perfect music 
for the age of the computer game.” 

The Wallisa lavish, four-sided dredge 
job on the angst of the successful rocker, 
his flirtations with suicide and losing 





This is 1) Floyd album, 2) dead end, 3) Berlin tourist spot 
Pick one, because you re just another brick in... 


bouts with self-pity, his assorted betray- 
als by parents, teachers and wives and 
his uneasy relationship with his audience, 
which is alternately exhorted, cajoled and 
mocked. None of the dynamic exaltation 
of the Who and their fans for the Pink- 
ies. To Waters, the audience is just an- 
other barrier, another obstacle to his ex- 
quisitely indelicate communion with his 
inner being. “So ya/ Thought ya/ Might 
like to go to the show,” he sneers at some 
hapless fan. 


Is something eluding you 

sunshine? 

.. If youd like to find out what's 

behind these cold eyes 
You 7l just have to claw your way 
through the 

Disguise. 

Sunshine might just as well try tun- 
neling out of Sing Sing with a soup spoon. 
Every avenue of Waters’ psyche ends up 
against a wall, a towering edifice whose 








bricks have been mixed from the clay of 


emotional trauma, vocational frustration 
and, apparently, brain damage. Absent 
fathers, smothering mothers, sadistic 
schoolmasters, insistent fans and faithless 
spouses: “All in all you were all just bricks | 
in the wall.” 

Urging caution on “the thin ice of 
modern life,” Waters’ lyrical ankles do 
a lot of wobbling before he is indicted, 
some 75 minutes into the record, on charg- 
es of fecklessness, savagery and numb- 
ness. The presiding magistrate, a worm, 
sentences the singer to “be exposed be- 
fore/ Your peers/ Tear down the wall.” 
Lysergic Sturm und Drang like this has 
a direct kind of kindergarten appeal, es- 
pecially if it is orchestrated like a cross 
between a Broadway overture and a band 
concert on the starship Enterprise. It is 
likely, indeed, that The Wail is succeed- 
ing more for the sonic sauna of its 
melodies than the depth of its lyr- 
ics. It is a record being attended to 
rather than absorbed, listened to 
rather than heard. 

And watched. The Pinkies on- 
stage are as carefully rehearsed as 
the Rockettes. Says Saxman Dick 
Parry, who has backed them up, 
“They've got everything down ex- 
actly. Onstage with Floyd there’s no 
spontaneity at all. They've got little 
pieces of tape everywhere, and if 
you stand in the wrong place they 
go crazy.” The Pinkies’ new stage 
show is an extravagantly literal rep- 
resentation of the album, including 
a smoking bomber with an 18-ft. 
wingspan that buzzes the audience 
on a guy wire and huge floats rep- 
resenting the song’s major charac- 
ters, among them a 30-ft. mom who 
inflates to appropriately daunting 
proportions with the throw of a tog- 
gle switch. There is also, of course, 
a wall, soaring 30 ft. above the stage, 
spanning 210 ft. at the top. At the start 
of the show, roadies—rechristened “wal- 
lies” for the occasion—start stacking 340 
cardboard bricks until, at intermission, 
the wall stands completed. During the 
second half, a few strategic ruptures ap- 
pear through which Waters and his fel- 
low Pinkies—Keyboard Player Rick 
Wright, Drummer Nick Mason and Gui- 
tarist Dave Gilmour—can be glimpsed 
doing their stuff. 

The inevitable apocalypse occurs on 
cue. The wall crumbles, bending on its col- 
lapsible support columns and bringing a 
storm of harmless rubble down around 
the Floyd. “Outside the wall,” Waters 
sings, “the bleeding hearts and the artists 
make their stand.” The Pinkies would 
presumably find such company untidy, in 
the first case, or unflattering, in the sec- 
ond. As Waters pipes band and back-up 
musicians offstage with his clarinet, one 
recalls with renewed interest the fate of 
The Godfather’s Luca Brasi, who was sent 
tosleep with the fishes. — Jay Cocks 
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Daniel Shor, Amy Wright and Brad Dourif in John Huston’s Wise Blood 


The Sound and the Fury 








ise Blood is the most eccentric 

American movie in years, and no 
wonder. The director, John Huston, 73, 
is a genuine maverick: though his long ca- 
reer has included many conventional en- 
tertainments (The African Queen, The 
Man Who Would Be King), he has al- 
ways been game for such bizarre exper- 
iments as Beat the Devil, Freud and Re- 
flections in a Golden Eye. This time, 
Huston has found material that was all 
but guaranteed to fuel the battiest recesses 
of his imagination. Wise Blood is based 
on Flannery O’Connor’s extraordinary 
first novel, which infused the conventions 
of Southern gothic fiction with fiery Ca- 
tholicism and surrealistic wit. Huston 
takes to O’Connor’s hothouse style like a 
gambler toa royal flush. The inevitable re- 
sults are the very essence of weird. 

The world that Huston and O’Connor 
create is so peculiar and self-contained 
that many may find Wise Blood impen- 
etrable. The film features characters who 
are all crazy, themes that are religious and 
humor that ranges from dark to gruesome. 
Though the movie is by no means dif- 
ficult to comprehend on its own terms, 
Huston does not attempt to win over dis- 
| believers. It is not surprising that inde- 
pendent producers, rather than a Holly- 
wood studio, took the considerable risk 
of financing the project 

Wise Blood is about Hazel Motes, a 
young Army veteran who comes home to 
rural Georgia determined to overthrow 
his past. Hazel’s grandfather was an evan- 
gelical preacher; Hazel decides to revolt 
against his legacy by starting his own 
“Church Without Christ.” As forcefully 
played by Brad Dourif (the stuttering in- 
mate in One Flew over the Cuckoo's Nest), 
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WISE BLOOD Directed b y John Huston; Screenplay by Benedict Fitzgerald 


the young hero is an angry, obsessed lon- 
er with penetrating eyes and a fierce bark. 
When he tries and fails to start his new 
church, he meets a large array of even 
greater crackpots: a charlatan street 
preacher who fakes blindness (Harry 
Dean Stanton), a zookeeper (Daniel Shor) 
in search of an animalistic deity, an evan- 
gelical merchandising expert (Ned Beat- 
ty) and some sex-starved belles (Amy 
Wright, Mary Nell Santacroce). Huston 
has great affection for these people, even 
if Hazel does not: the misfits are celebrat- 
ed not only for their lunacies but for their 
comic inability to square their passions 
with normal spiritual or temporal ambi- 
tions. About Hazel, however, Wise Blood 
is dead serious. In his own topsy-turvy, 
blasphemous and finally violent way, he 
is headed toward salvation. He ends up 


| closer to God than his grandfather would 


have dared. 

Huston re-creates the grotesque im- 
agery and internal logic of O’Connor’s 
phantasmagoric parable by translating 
the writer’s prose into cinematic and dra- 
matic terms. The film’s settings are glut- 
ted with eclectic religious artifacts and the 
documentary details of the backwater 
South. The cast, including even bit play- 
ers who appear as cops, used-car sales- 
men and townsfolk, features enough odd- 
balls to staff a Tennessee Williams 
repertory company. Huston’s only lapses 
are a few purple flashback sequences that 
accomplish little beyond allowing the di- 
rector to appear onscreen as Hazel’s 
grandfather. Still, those moviegoers who 
have a taste for Wise Blood are not going 
to cavil about flaws. It is enough to ride 
the wild imaginative waves of this sin- 
gular artistic adventure — Frank Rich 











FATSO 
Directed and Written 
by Anne Bancroft 


his is at least an original—the first 

movie in which the drama derives 
mainly from an overweight individual's 
attempts to diet. That point stipulated, 
however, it’s hard to find much else of an 
encouraging nature to say about Anne | 
Bancroft’s debut as a writer and director 
The tone of the picture veers from the gro- 
tesque (eating binges whenever Dom De- 
Luise, as the title heavyweight, becomes 
anxious or unhappy) to the hysterical 
(members of his excitably loving Italian 
family yelling at him whenever he gorges 
himself). There is also a sentimental love 
story: the hero falls for a sweet, dumbish 
blond (Candice Azzara) who runs the gift 
shop around the corner from his card 
shop. As for the gags, they are mindlessly 
farcical: an examination at the diet doc- 
tor’s features standard jokes about hospi- 
tal gowns and a nicotine-addicted physi- 
cian who coughs in the patient's face. 

In the end, DeLuise does not visibly 
lose any poundage. But he does get the 
girl, which, it seems, helps him learn to 
like himself a little better—which, it 
seems, may imply slenderness to come. 
DeLuise acts his part agreeably, but one 
never comes to care much about him. 
Dieting may be a compelling matter for 
someone trying to lose weight, but it is 
not ever of much interest to bystanders. 
DeLuise’s character is just a dreary man 
in a drab milieu. Most of Bancroft’s stag- | 
ing seems a desperate attempt to nar- | 
row the distance between actor and au- 
ditors, but it comes out merely as frenzy 
And there are far too many close-ups of 
the food that keeps tempting her fat | 
friend - Richard Schickel | 

| 
| 
| 


Cross Talk 


JUST TELL ME WHAT YOU WANT 
Directed by Sidney Lumet 
Screenplay by Jay Presson Allen 


he opening scene may not be origi- 

nal, but it certainly is promising. A 
very chic heroine (Ali MacGraw) follows 
a well-dressed man (Alan King) into 
Bergdorf Goodman and proceeds to slug 
him repeatedly with her purse. All hell 
breaks loose in the department store, and 
it seems that Director Sidney Lumet will 
transport his audience back to the glory 
days of Hollywood's glossy romantic com- 
edies. Maybe MacGraw and King are no 
Lombard and Gable—or Day and Hud- 


| son—but at least they seem intent on hav- 


ing a good time. Just Tell Me What You 
Want looks as if it were home free 
Unfortunately it is not. After a brisk 
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THE BEST MILEAGE 
WAGON IN AMERICA. 


The VW Dasher Diesel not only gets better 
mileage than any other wagon in America, it gets 
better mileage than most other cars in America. 
(EPA est.[36]mpg, 49 mpg highway estimate. Use 
est. mpg for comparisons. Mpg varies with 
speed, trip length, weather. 

(Actual highway mileage will probably be less.) 

The Dasher Diesel wagon is big enough to hold 
a fair-sized calf. But the inside is so handsome, 
you'll want to keep the livestock elsewhere. 

“Quality pervades wherever one looks, and it’s 
pleasing to the eye as well as to the touch,’ says 
Motor Trend. "It’s so nice that you'll feel as if you’re 





driving a much more expensive car” 

Breezin’ by all them gas stations, you'll recol- 
lect what Car and Driver said: “It has a way of 
going much like that of a fine horse, precise and 


“soporte: WOLKSWAGEN 


So, pardner, if 


someone tells you 

there ain't no way to put DOES iT 
downright luxury together 

with downright economy, AGAIN 


you can give em a quote 
from us: 
“Bull? 
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Krugerrand 


Theworld’s best way to 


own pure gold. 


Five years ago, you could have ig- 
nored the idea of owning pure gold. 
Americans weren't allowed to own it. 

But those restrictions are gone. 
And with them went every reason 
not to own some—even if it’s only 
a small amount. 


The trend to gold. 

Today, millions of individuals have 
bought gold. Corporations and invest- 
ment trusts own gold. Even banks 
have gone into gold. 

And it’s no wonder. Gold is man’s 
classic hedge against inflation: it is 
protection of savings; it is portfolio 
diversification—again, even if one 
only owns a little. 


The continuing rarity. 


And yet, gold remains extremely 
rare. If the entire world supply were 
brought together, it would be a cube 
only eighteen yards on each side! 

There is surely enough monetary 
uncertainty around—currency de- 
valuations, double-digit inflation— 
for you to consider owning a piece 
of that cube. And this coin offers the 
best way to do it. 

The Krugerrand is an official, legal 
tender coin, coined by the South 
African Mint. It contains exactly one 
troy ounce of pure gold. And it has 


become by far the most sold gold 
coin in the world. 


The Krugerrand difference. 

It is also totally unique in its con- 
cept. For it was not designed to com- 
memorate anything nor is it a 
“limited edition” minting. Thus it 
can be sold at the lowest possible price 
over its actual gold content. (There is 
only a small charge for coinage and 
distribution—alittle like the broker's 
fee for stocks. ) 

It is, in effect, a gold coin designed 


for gold owners, and not one of the 


rare, or “limited edition? coins which 
sell at premium prices over their 
gold content. And, since each 
Krugerrand contains exactly one 
ounce of pure gold, you can always 
know what your gold is worth by 
checking the world gold-ounce price 
in your daily newspaper. 


Highly liquid, easy to store. 
Because of their worldwide popular- 
ity (almost 30 million sold since 1967) 
Krugerrands have a ready market — 
they're sold and bought back every 
dayatneighborhoodcoin dealer shops, 
precious metals brokers, and even at 
some brokerage firms and banks. 
A Krugerrand is about the size of 
a half dollar, though thicker and, of 


course, heavier. And you'll find you 
can slip quite a few of them into your 
regular safe-deposit box. 


Some final considerations. 

Possibly you now own some stock, 
real estate, or have some savings or 
other money drawing interest. And 
you may be uncomfortable with the 
fact that gold isn’t quite like other 
assets. Well, that is exactly the reason 
people consider adding some to their 
portfolios—it’s smart diversification. 
So it’s worth a visit to a few of the 
coin dealers in your area to hear of 
gold’s advantages. 

Or you can write to us directly and 
well send you an informative brochure, 
“Gold Facts and The Krugerrand.” 
Send your request to: Krugerrand Coin 
Division, International Gold Corp., 
Dept. T1, 350 Hudson Street, New 
York, New York 10014. 

It should also be noted that the 
gold price is subject to some fluctua- 
tion and there is no guarantee it will 
not fall below what you paid. But 
that’s certainly true of almost any cur- 
rency, commodity, stock, real estate 
or any of the other valuable posses- 
sions you may have. 

It can be added, however, that 
according to history, the upward 
trend has favored gold. 


For the dealer nearest you and a free brochure call toll free 800-331-1705. (In Oklahoma, call collect, 918-664-8300) 





Now you can have 
| low'tar’ and more 
menthol refreshment. | 


Discover Arctic Lights. | 
Low'tar’: Kings & 1008 


9 mg. “tar”, 0 .8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 

















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 














Ali MacGraw in Just Tell Me 
Nowhere, at great length. 


20 minutes, the movie loses its assurance 
and sense of purpose. Indeed, Jay Pres- 
son Allen’s screenplay reels around like 
a drunken sailor. From moment to mo- 
ment, Just Tell Me is a somber and con- 
fusingly plotted story of corporate power 
struggles, a syrupy account of a love tri- 
angle, and a sloppy satire of show business | 
—rather like Lumet’s Network. There are 
still some bright moments, but they are 
separated by flaccid, poorly connected 
scenes that go nowhere at great length. 


he few high points belong to King and 

MacGraw. He is Max, a fast-dealing, 
fast-talking zillionaire with a penchant for 
keeping women in overdecorated Man- 
hattan pads. She is “Bones,” a TV pro- 
ducer and longtime protégée who revolts 
| against Max by making careerist de- 
mands and carrying on with an off-off- 
| Broadway playwright (Peter Weller) 
King is too much of a pussycat to convey 
the hero’s toughness, but he delivers Al- 
len’s best sallies with crackling speed (“T'll 
tell you who lives in New Jersey! Cousins 
live in New Jersey!”). Though MacGraw 
is no comedian, she is animated and play- 
ful for the first time in memory 

The other roles are well cast, but 
only Tony Roberts’ gay Hollywood mag- 
nate is clearly drawn. Dina Merrill, while 
quite nutty as Max’s institutionalized wife, 
is left stranded between farce and trag- 
edy. The playwright is inconsistently 
written as both a pretentious aesthete 
and an idealized heartthrob; finally his 
plot strand peters out, and poor Weller 
disappears without explanation. By then, 
Allen and Lumet have forsaken both 
laughter and romance for some muddy 
philosophizing: Hollywood deal making, 
it abruptly turns out, is a metaphor for 
male-female relationships. Maybe so, but 
it is hard to believe that the creators of 
Just Tell Me What You Want ever told 
each other just what movie they wanted 
tomake. — Frank Rich 
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THE 1980 SUBARU. 
IT’S EVEN BEAUTIFUL 
IN PLACES YOU CAN'T SEE. 


Your dollar may buy a lot less of 
everything else. But today, it 
buys alot more Subaru. For 1980, 
we've made our cars larger, 
roomier, more comfortable and 
more elegant. While engineering 





four-wheel independent suspension 
S that gives Subaru incredible road 
p, Sense. And the new Subaru body 
Wf styles have impact-absorbing 
structure, front and rear, to protect 
your valuable possessions. Like 








them to pinch pennies. \ YG life. And limb. 
ACAR THAT’S BEAUTIFUL a 4-WHEEL DRIVE FOR CROSS-TOWN 

CAN ALSO BE INTELLIGENT. yA BE n, AS WELL AS CROSS-COUNTRY. 
On the 1980 Subaru, the down- #¢ ~~~, Subaru four-wheel drive cars are 
sloping hood and the air dam YA pest ace es 
under its “chin” are oe for y ? yj civilized and 
low wind resistance and hi - “/#7 economical. 

\f 


g ’ 
gas mileage. So Lp DL Hardtop REZ = Subaru 4WD’s handle nimbly 


5-speed 4 and respond quickly. And shift 
‘| really YOU CAN’T SEE SOME OF from front-wheel to four-wheel 
delivers. OUR BESTSELLING POINTS.  driveat ac = 50 sec , 
OUR ENGINE ISDESIGNEDTO = Many Subaru advantages are out ee ee 
HELP OUR CAR HANDLE BETTER. of baghe. We give you 5 senarate aa ‘drive or front-wheel drive, 


The horizontally opposed, alu- _ brake line circuits. If one fails _ snap nt oer h 
minum Subaru engine lieslow Subaru still gives youa brake. roa y ahead. Without oitin 8 = 
and flat with its weight positioned For 1980, Subaru introduces jp the hole. a 
rai pois a3 front a eels. : — af onl suspension, ve. 

upled with Subaru front-wheel makes the car easier to turn an 
drive, this results in superior reduces steering wheel kick back, SU BARU. 
road holding on hills and curves. while increasing tire life. Rubber INEXPENSIVE. AND BUILT 
Even in snowy, slippery weather. mountings create full-floating, TO STAY THAT WAY. 














Take things into your 


Discover just how handy you really are! How many ways you can cut 
home-maintenance costs. How easy it is to make the improvements DO YOUR OWN “4 
you've always dreamed of. The Time-Lire Booxs experts have packed PLUMBING ‘ 
HOME REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT with the practical know-how you need REPAIRS. 

to tackle jobs of all kinds. Simply. Sensibly. Efficiently. Successfully. 

Give the introductory volume, Basic Wiring, a thorough workout for 
15 days with no obligation to buy it. Check out its easy-to-follow 
instructions and do-it-this-way drawings that show you how to install 
money-saving dimmer switches. How to replace three-way light 
switches. How to run cable and add extra outlets, track lighting, out- 
door lights and more. You'll find every step spelled out, the can't-miss 
Time-LiFe Books way. 

You get the same kind of guidance in every volume: Plumbing shows 
you how to handle leaks, install handy extra outdoor faucets, keep 
your water heater in tune...Paint and Wallpaper covers it all, from 
preparation that ensures a first-class paint job to the tricks of papering 
a stairwell...Kitchens and Bathrooms tells you how to customize cabi- 
nets to hold oversized trays, how to put in an exhaust fan—even how to 
go about complete renovations! From Basic Wiring to Working with 
Wood, these invaluable books belong in the library of anyone who 
wants to keep down the cost of keeping up his home. 

Prove it for yourself. Send for Basic Wiring today. You may never 
need to hire a repairman or handyman again. 


i HOME REPAIR 
AND IMPROVEME 


Straightforward, start-to-finish guidance in every volume. 





Mail today to: 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Try out your 
Taligelelecei (ola m ell 


BASIC 


WIRING _ 
Co) a kee f= \k- FREE. 





828 poges | each 
Sh" a 1% 
et 
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step fy siee 
strc hows make 


Done Pe Cassy 


ADD BEAUTY TO 
OUTDOOR 
AREAS. 
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with purchase 
of introductory volume. 








Introducing the biggest 







The world’s biggest and most exciting cruise The Ship. wriic much of the great ship's bished. The wrap-around promenade deck 
ship is now more exciting than ever. The S/S unique elegance has been preserved, over has been turned into the Internationa! Prom 
France sailed for just twelve years, and set 50 million dollars and the world’s finest enade—the “main street” of the ship. It 
standards of modern shipboard excellence talent—ineluding marine architect Tage leads to chic shops, “sidewalk” cafes, eleven 
for the world. And those standards were Wandborg, and interior designer Angelo different bars, two grand dining rooms 
never really equaledUntil now. Donghia—have made the S/S Norway into a lounges, and “A Club called Dazzles"”—the 
Starting in June 1980, the S/S France, totally new maritime masterpiece. 1,035 feet (or most fabulous disco afloat 
reconditioned and refitted from stem to over three football fields) long with majestic There's also a 665-seat theatre. Achildren’s 
stern and rechristened’S/S Norway, will sail stacks that stand 17 stories above the sea playground. Indoor and outdoor pools 
again. Year-round from.Miami. Into the And 65,000 square feet of open sundeck Racquetball. Saunas. Whirlpool spas. The list 
Caribbean. Offering you the most wonderful New balcony suites have been added. All goes on and on 
week-long vacation in the world staterooms have been completely refur The Cruise. Sailing every Sunday front 


The Line. Norwegian Caribbean Lines is 


the cruise line that pioneered contemporary 
Cruising—one-class, unstuffy and fun. In 
fact, NCL has taken more people to the 


Miami, the Norway's itinerary calls for plenty 
of time at sea. To give you plenty of time to 
enjoy every pleasure aboard your magnifi 
cent ship. Loll ina deck chair. Visit the bars 
Take a dip in one of the 3 pools. Catch the 


Caribbean than anybody. 
And aboardthe"Norway, you'll enjoy the spectacular nightclub show. It’s all yours 
Your first port of call will be a totally unique 


sameilavish cuisine, sensitive’service and 0 . ll be a totall 
relaxed atmosphere that have made NCL experience —and the highlight of your cruise 
the First Fleet of the Caribbean your own unspoiled island. A tropical jewelin the 

It's only fitting that the magnificent S/S Bahamas Out Islands, never visited by a cruise 
Norway should join the First Fleet: Alongside ship before. And now reserved for passengers of 
our four other ships —the Southward, Star the S/S Norway exclusively. Our private island 

e s—the S ard, : 
ward, Skyward, and’Sunward Il—thateré"™ ~~ is uninhabited. And spectacularly beautiful 
already America's favorites 
tJ 
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week in the world. 






















In its pristine; unspoiled state, it is one of dise for shoppers— elegant shop after shop 
the world’s rare treasures—the kind of place filled with treasures from around the world 
tropical dreams are made of At fantastic duty-free prices 

You'll anchor just offthe breathtaking beach It’s easy to take. Even with all the 

~Anid be taken ashore for a full afternoon in elegance aboard the S/S Norway, cruise 

paradise. Colorful umbrellas and big beach rates are surprisingly low. It all costs less than 

towels are brought out. The ship’ staff serves a week at most resorts—and your ticket First fleet of the Caribbean. 
food and drink. A calypso band plays for includes your stateroom, four great meals a 

you, right on the sands. day plus all the parties and entertainment 

You can even bicycle or jog around the on board. 
island on specially planned paths. It's an 
experience only available from a private What's more, special air rates to 
yacht —until NCL planned it for-you: and from Miamiare available through 
Swimming: Sailing. Snorkeling. Volleyball. ourCloud 9 fly/cruise program from 
ea own private world ie” 107 cities in the U.S. and Canada 

As the stin sets, you'll join your friends 


Your travel agent can tell you all 


back on board for a gala party As your about it. See him soon and ask for 


} majestic ship sails into the sunset the new S/S Norway brochure, 
Next you'll see St. Thomas in the U.S “The Biggest Week in the World” 
Virgin Islands. The port with emerald moun It’s the kind of vacation you de- 
tains rising from bright blue sea. And para- serve. And you'll never forget 
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Norwegian Caribbean Lines* 
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Fujiwara monitoring newborn infant with hyaline membrane disease 


Medicine 


| 


YEYHNS VHIHOVSTRA 


The Cow-Lung Concoction 


It may save “preemies” from early death 


hen John and Jacqueline Kennedy 

lost their newborn son Patrick in 
1963, most Americans had never heard 
of the disorder that took the life of the 
President’s child: hyaline membrane dis- 
ease (HMD). In fact, the major cause of 
HMD had been discovered only four years 
before by a Harvard research team. The 
disorder is largely confined to prema- 
turely born infants; in the U.S. it strikes 
20,000 “preemies” annually, and, despite 
improved treatment, still kills more than 
3,000 of them. 

Hyaline membrane disease occurs be- 
cause the infant's lungs do not produce 
enough of a vital substance: pulmonary 
surfactant, a whitish, soaplike chemical 
that coats the lungs and keeps airspaces 
open. Without surfactant, the air sacs in 


the lungs become stiff and collapse, pre- | 


venting inhalation, and the lungs be- 
come dense and hyaline, or glasslike. 
The usual recourse has been to supply 
the baby with oxygen-enriched air (some- 


| times with the aid of a respirator) until 


the lungs are mature enough to man- 
ufacture a sufficient amount of the chem- 
ical. But this involves expensive machines 
and a long hospital stay that can cost 
more than $20,000. 

Now comes what may eventually be 
a simpler and cheaper solution. In the 
British medical journal Lancet, Pediatri- 
cian Tetsuro Fujiwara reports successfully 
using a strange concoction to coat the 
lungs of 15 newborns with HMD who were 
not responding to standard therapy. The 
ingredients: purified surfactant taken 
from cow lungs and organic compounds. 
Others have tried a similar approach, us- 
ing totally synthetic surfactants. But such 





solutions seemed not to work because they 
lacked some essence of the natural sub- 
stance. Moreover, no one had yet devised 
a way to apply a surfactant directly to a 
baby’s lungs. 

Fujiwara, an associate professor at the 
Akita University School of Medicine in 
northern Japan, solved these problems in 
a sort of medical hat trick that is, as he 
puts it, “simplicity itself.” Picking up cow 
lungs at local slaughterhouses, he scraped 
off their surfactant, rid it of most of its pro- 
tein, modified it with the organic com- 
pounds, and put the resulting white pow- 
der into solution. That way, with a tube 
and syringe, he could propel it directly 
into an infant’s air passages. To spread it 
over the lungs, he just moved his tiny pa- 
tients about until the alveolar cells that 
make up the lining of the lung were all 
coated. The infants were immediately 
placed in a 100% oxygen atmosphere and 
put on respirators to help aerate their 
lungs. Before long, they were breathing 
more normally, and within hours, they 
had turned from deathly gray to a healthy 
pink. 

Some researchers have reacted cau- 
tiously to Fujiwara’s announcement, 
warning that any long-range effects of 
using surfactant substitutes remain to be 
seen. They point out that scientists have 
not yet unraveled the chemical structure 
of natural surfactants and thus cannot 
tell if there is any significant difference 
between the human and animal variety. 
Fujiwara acknowledges that much test- 
ing remains to be done before the cow- 
lung concoction achieves widespread use. 
He plans a large-scale clinical trial of 
the substance this summer.  ] 
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| question: How to raise levels of insulin in 








Capsules | 


FIREBRAND 

The glowing popularity of wood-burning 
stoves may be bringing back a skin com- 
plaint virtually unknown in the US. since | 
the arrival of central heating: erythema ab 
igne, literally redness of the skin from fire. 
Dermatologists warn that prolonged or re- 
peated exposure to intense heat can cause 
permanent web-patterned skin discolor- 
ations, ranging in shade from pink to 
brown. (Habitual use of very hot water 
bottles and heating pads can lead to the 
same problem.) Dr. Stephen Stone of 
Springfield, Ill., had one patient whose up- 
per back, shoulder to shoulder, was criss- 
crossed by marks resulting from sitting too 
near a wood-burning stove. His advice: 
“Stay a reasonable distance away. If the 
heat is intense enough to cause discom- 
fort, that is too close.” He further warns 
that ordinary apparel offers little protec- 
tion; the heat will penetrate through cloth. 


APOTENT MYTH 

Impotent men have traditionally received 
cold comfort from their physicians. “It’s 
all in your head,” they are usually told be- 
fore being shuttled off to psychologists and 
psychiatrists. Now comes a report in this 
week’s Journal of the American Medical 
Association urging doctors to take a closer 
look at the patient’s physical condition. 
Endocrinologist Richard Spark of Bos- 
ton’s Beth Israel Hospital writes that the 
problem in many cases is medical, not 
mental. Using sensitive radioimmunoas- 
say techniques that can pick up infinites- 
imal levels of hormones in the blood, Dr. 
Spark and his team studied 105 impotent 
men, aged 18 to 75. They found that 35% 
of the men had previously overlooked dis- 
orders of the endocrine system—too little 
testosterone, for example, or overactive | 
thyroids. In these cases, medical treat- | 
ment corrected the conditions and re- 
stored potency. 


THINKING FAT 

How does the body recognize when it is 
too fat? Work at the University of Wash- 
ington Medical School in Seattle suggests 
that the signal may be the level of insulin 
in the cerebrospinal fluid. In a six-year 
study, researchers found that by infusing 
insulin directly into the brains of baboons 
they could get the animals to eat less and 
lose weight. The findings suggest a novel 
way to combat obesity in human beings. 
Fat people produce insulin in normal 
amounts, but the insulin sensing mecha- 
nisms in their brains may be defective. 
Thus, compared with people whose 
weight is normal, the obese may need 
much higher levels of insulin in the brain 
to signal: “Fat. Stop eating!” The next 


the brain without causing problems in 
other parts of the body. s 
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New diet for insurance 
executives! 


Eating crow is not our favorite gastronomic experience. 

But we've recently discovered that hearing you out, even on 
very unpleasant matters, can be healthy for both of us. 

Last year, for example, Etna sat down with the National 
People’s Action coalition to digest complaints about the way property 


insurance is sold —and not sold —in inner-city neighborhoods. 
That dialogue produced results you should appreciate. Just as 

other consumer contacts have encouraged changes like our Privacy 

Protection hotline. And the new, lower-cost Economaster life 


insurance: 


Our 91,000 discussions last year with often less-than-chummy 
consumers indicate, however, that there are still answers we haven't 


found. 


A lot of you aren't happy about who pays what for auto insur- 
ance. So we're taking another look at how rates are figured by age, 
sex, and marital status. 

And absolutely none of you out there is happy about steadily- 
rising health care costs. Which is why we're taking a hard look at the 
entire health care system, including health policies themselves. 

The point is simple: If we're going to offer the kind of insurance 
you need and want today, we have to listen—and not just to what 
we like to hear.’ 

Etna may not agree with your every gripe. If not, we'll tell 
you so. But we promise you'll get action, not words, when we do. 


Etna 


1 Talks with the NPA—a con- 
sumer coalition of over 100 inner- 
city neighborhood groups —led to 
a three-fold test program now 
underway in sections of Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. We're encouraging agents 
there to help us write more home- 
owner's insurance. In two of these 
cities, we're offering a new “Home 
Value Policy” that makes inner- 
city insurance affordable. And 
we've put up a $225,000 grant 
to help reclaim rundown areas, 
backed by a commitment of up to 
$15 million in higher-risk urban 
development loans 


tna Life & Casualty. 
151] Farmington Avenue. 
Hartford, CT 06156 


2 The hotline is just the most 
recent expression of our long- 
standing concern. If you want to 
know what information we have 
about you on file, just ask. If you 
tell us something’s wrong, we'll 
reinvestigate and respond. As to 
‘Economaster, it not only offers 
lower premiums to start with, it 
can lower them even further 
when interest rates go up—a 
hedge against inflation. 

3 Our studies so far show that 
about half of you think the tradi- 
tional rating criteria are unfair. 
When told that new criteria could 
mean more money out of your 


pocket, however, only about a 
third still thought change was a 
good idea. In the real world, deci- 
sions often involve some tradeoff 
between costs and benefits. What 
we have here are two problems 
to solve at once. 

4 Etna recognizes we've 
helped fuel rising costs by selling 
health insurance that doesn't al- 
ways give the consumer a reason 
to be concerned about them. De- 
ductibles and co-insurance while 
effective aren't always popular. 
Unfortunately we too often give 
the customer what he wants with- 
out looking at the tradeoffs. We 


Bick 


LIFE & CASUALTY 


wants insurance to be affordable. 


also haven't done enough to edu- 
cate people to take better care of 
themselves or know when they're 
sick. Prevention is still cheaper 
than treatment. 

5 It's now company policy to 
invite representatives from groups 
like the National Consumers’ 
League up to Hartford. And 
/Etna now has 21 of its own con- 
sumer representatives who re 
spond to your questions, sugges: 
tions, and complaints —somewhat 
unusual for an industry that's 
spent the last hundred years 
mostly listening to itself. 
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Tale of 45 Cities 
Moral: the U.S. is cheap 


TT news may first delight, then be- 
wilder inflation-weary Americans, 
whose stack of unpaid bills grows every 
time the mailman calls. According to a 
study by the Union Bank of Switzerland, 
citizens in big U.S. cities are substantially 
better off in terms of what they can ac- 
tually buy with their wages and salaries 
than people with similar jobs in metrop- 
olises in other countries. 

The Zurich-based bank rated 45 cit- 
ies around the world in terms of their in- 
habitants’ purchasing power, measured by 
the amount of goods and services that can 
be bought with their incomes. This was 
calculated by taking the average pay in a 
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group of twelve common occupations 
—among them teaching, office work and 
construction—and comparing it with the 
cost of a “basket” of standard household 
expenses. These included rent, food, 
clothing and public transportation, as well 
as the cost of a wide range of services 
such as getting a haircut or having a suit 
cleaned. Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles topped the buying-power list. 
New York, the only other U‘S. city in- 
cluded in the survey, placed sixth, behind 
Amsterdam and Zurich. 

The most painless places to live are 
those where the rise in prices has been 
more than matched by the rise in incomes. 
It takes a Chicagoan just 75% hours to 
earn enough to buy the survey’s basket of 
goods and services. For the same items, a 
Londoner must work twice as long. Prices 
for a great many things are simply lower 
in the U.S. than they are elsewhere. For 
instance, a cartful of 39 supermarket items 
that costs $135 in Los Angeles and $172 





li 292 in Tokyo. A color TV 
an appalling $ in Tokyo. A color 
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“includes food, beverages, apartment rent, cigarettes, tollet articles, 
household appliances, Clothing, transportation and misc. services. 














that is priced at $600 in the U‘S. sells for 
twice that in Zurich and three times as 
much in Tel Aviv. 

At the same time, while inflation 
has squeezed Americans’ pocketbooks 
hard—“real” incomes rose by only 2.2% 
last year, or less than half the 1978 in- 
crease—the Union Bank report finds that 
pay levels in the U.S. are still high. A con- 
struction worker in New York, for ex- 
ample, averages $20,800 a year, almost 
twice as much as he would get in Lon- 
don and three times what he would earn 
in Paris. A teacher in Chicago with ten 
years of experience receives about $20,100 
a year; this is below the $31,400 his coun- 
terpart in Zurich makes, but well above 
the $12,200 a London schoolmarm or 
-master gets. A chef at a good restau- 
rant in San Francisco makes more than 
three times the $8,700 that a cook in a 
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Source: Union Bank of Switzerland 





similar place in London would earn. 

Manila, Lisbon, Istanbul, Mexico City 
and Bogota boast the cheapest prices, 
while Jeddah (Saudi Arabia), Abu Dhabi 
and Manama (Bahrain) are the most ex- 
pensive. Incomes are also swept away rap- 
idly in Tokyo, Oslo, Geneva and Copen- 
hagen. The 2.2 lbs. of medium-quality 
rump steak that would cost $7 in the U.S. 
fetches $24 in Zurich and $41 in Tokyo. 
In Jeddah a smoker must pay $4.99 for a 
pack of Marlboro cigarettes. 

American executives who are dis- 
patched to posts in expensive foreign cit- 
ies tend to be cushioned against price 
shock: major U.S. corporations give peo- 
ple in high-cost areas adjustment bonus- 
es that range from 10% to 40% of the 
employee's salary. It is the traveler who 
is most keenly aware of how purchasing 
power can be ravaged in the really pri- 
cey metropolises. Unless faraway places 
like Manila or Bogota are indelibly etched 
in their vacation calendars this summer, 


in New York sells for $225 in Zurich and | most Americans might discover U.S. cit- 


ies to be downright travel bargains. a 
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Odds & Trends 


RISING FOLD-UPS 

A standard yuk in 1930s movies was the 
moment when a pair of closet doors would 
open and a Murphy bed would come 


| crashing down on someone’s head. Over 


the years, the bed’s Buster Keaton image 
hurt sales so badly that the Murphy Door 
Bed Co. Inc. of New York City began 
making kitchen cabinets. But with apart- 
ment rents soaring, the fold-ups are mak- 
ing a comeback among folks seeking to 
make the most of their living space. The 
company last year racked up a 15% in- 
crease in sales of its beds, which go for 
anywhere from $130 to $525. Says Wil- 


liam K. Murphy, head of the firm: “Mr. | 


Average American won't make fun of us 
any more.” 


HOT SHEETS 

For those who will not scrimp on slum- 
ber, some U.S. stores are stocking super- 
sheets. Macy’s in Manhattan has some by 
France’s Porthault that have hand-sewn 
scalloped edges and are made of 100% 
cotton, but might as well be gold: a queen- 
size set costs $645. Uptown at Blooming- 
dale’s, a set of cotton sheets, pillow cases 
and comforters by Italy’s T&J Vestor 
goes for $5,000. Big-ticket bedding is “a 
fashion statement,” says Bloomies. It 
could also serve as a bank statement. 


CLIMBING CURD 

Tofu, or bean curd, a custard-like cake 
made from curdled soybean milk, was a 
favorite of Taoist priests in ancient Chi- 
na. Now Americans are learning to use 
the nearly tasteless curd (flavoring must 
be added) to replace cheese in cheesecake 
and meat in burgers. A 4-oz. serving of 
tofu has nearly as much protein as an 
equal amount of hamburger but fewer cal- 
ories (150 vs. 237) and no cholesterol. At 
99¢ per Ib., it is also cheaper. One large 
supplier, the New England Soy Dairy, Inc. 
of Greenfield, Mass., peddled 300 to 500 
Ibs. of curd a week in 1977, its first year. 
Tt now sells 25,000 Ibs. a week. 


RAMBLING TO GAMBLING 

Every Friday, weekend gamblers from 
Southern California make the five-hour 
drive to Las Vegas. When the radio sig- 
nals fade, deep boredom sets in. But next 
month a new FM station, KRXV, will come 


to the rescue with news, weather, tourist 


information, plus the music of Vegas 
headliners. Owner Howard Anderson 
won approval for his station, which will 
beam its signal directly along the high- 
way, by arguing that his listeners form 
a “mobile community” with common 
needs. Not all of them are wagerers, how- 
ever. Seems that fully 25% of the 23 mil- 


lion people who drive the route each year | 


peel off into the Mojave Desert just to 
spend a few days nowhere at all. a 
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| Street Scene 


WEST SIDE STORY 

Directed and Choreographed 
by Jerome Robbins 

Music by Leonard Bernstein 
Lyrics by Stephen Sondheim 
Book by Arthur Laurents 





he finest musicals are subject to so- 
ciocultural jet lag. The biorhythms of 
the societal clock seem organically out of 
kilter. No time machine can transport the 





audience to the 1943 spirit of Oklahoma! | 
or the 1957 of West Side Story. Separate | 


components (songs, dances, acting) can 
be marvelously exciting, but the core of 
the musical, what it is rather than what 
it does, recedes into an odd realm of de- 
tachment. The original galvanizing im- 
pact is dissipated. 

Not so much so that one cannot ex- 
perience a thoroughly enchanting evening 
in the theater. The current production of 
West Side Story at Broadway's Minskoff 
Theater surely qualifies as that. The sto- 
ry, if anyone needs to be told, closely par- 
allels Romeo and Juliet. The warring feu- 
dal factions of the Montagues and the 
Capulets become turf gangs, the Jets 

| (whites) and the Sharks (Puerto Ricans). 

The ethnically star-crossed lovers are 
Maria (Jossie De Guzman), sister of 
Sharks Leader Bernardo (Hector Jaime 
Mercado), and Tony (Ken Marshall), the 
best friend of Jets Leader Riff (James J. 
Mellon). In a switchblade rumble between 
the two gangs, which Tony tries to pre- 
| vent, Bernardo/Tybalt kills Riff/Mercu- 
tio, and Tony plunges a lethally aveng- 
ing blade into Bernardo. Love conquers 








Debbie Allen of the Puerto Rican Sharks spews her wrath at the white Jets 


Marshall and De Guzman in West Side Story 


clan loyalties as Maria clings unswerv- 
ingly to Tony. 

Among the key actors, De Guzman 
brings a radiant innocence to Maria that 
is quite affecting. Marshall’s handsome 
Tony is more wood than flame, and the in- 
cendiary performance is given by Debbie 
Allen as Bernardo’s girlfriend Anita. This 
woman sizzles like a severed power line. 
When she dances, sings and blasts her 











Hurricane tides of action that reveal the rhetoric of bodily motion. 
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=| way through America, the roof of the the- 
| ater starts to buckle 


Bernstein’s score moves with envious 


| ease from the melodic lyricism of Tonight 
and Maria to the trip-hammer tempo of 


menace that animates The Rumble. As 


| for Sondheim’s lyrics, what can anyone 


say that he can’t say better? 

Every court must have a king. Jerome 
Robbins is the monarch of West Side Sto- 
ry. Beyond that, he is the Jove of theater 
choreography. His dances are thunder- 
bolts of invention, and his dancers are the 
messengers of his precise, uncompromis- 
ing will. From the faintest twitch of a 
shoulder to hurricane tides of mass ac- 
tion, he is the master of the rhetoric of 
bodily motion. He can turn his dancers 


| into airborne balletic Ariels who touch 


the ground merely to skip skyward again. 

The Minskoffs may have built this 
theater in Times Square, but for the du- 
ration of West Side Story’s ran, Jerome 
Robbins owns it. — T.£.Kalem 


Love Match 


FILUMENA by Eduardo de Filippo 


here is a narrow line between senti- 





mentality and mawkishness, and not | 


many writers can walk it without falling 
into the swamp of syrupy sugar waiting 
below. Eduardo de Filippo, the Italian 
playwright, is a rare exception. Filumena, 
which ran for two years in London, may 
be the easiest, most companionable show 
on Broadway. It is warm, undemanding 
and, in its own modest way, always 
enjoyable. 

The title character once ornamented 
a Naples brothel, but for the past 25 years 
she has been the housekeeper of one of 
her former customers, Domenico Soriano. 
Finally, after years of his indifference, she 
pretends that she is dying, tricking him 
into a deathbed wedding. A miraculous 
recovery naturally follows, and Filumena 
tells Domenico why she deceived him. She 
has three grown sons, whom she has kept 
secret all these years, and she wants them 
to bear his name. Her moment of triumph 
is fleeting, however. She discovers that a 
marriage induced by fraud has no legal 
standing; she has outwitted only herself 
and must now leave Domenico’s home. 
But before she goes she plants a bomb 
under his chair: one of her three boys is 
also his. 

It would be unfair to describe the res- 
olution of this ancient script except to say 
that it is happy. The chief joy of this pro- 





duction is not the plot, in any case, but | 


the amusing game of thrust and parry car- 
ried on by Joan Plowright and Frank Fin- 
lay as Filumena and her quarry. They are 
an even—which 
—match, and they have been elegantly di- 


is to say delightful | 


rected by Plowright’s husband, Laurence | 


Olivier — Gerald Clarke 
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COVER STORIES 


Television 


The New Face of TV News 


Dan Rather becomes CBS's $8 million man, as network journalism booms 


or nearly three months he met reg- 
ularly and secretly with top exec- 
utives at each of the three commer- 
cial networks, hearing their offers, 
learning their plans. The process involved 
quiet breakfasts in obscure restaurants, 
drinks and dinner in one suitor’s apart- 
ment and marathon conversations in 
hotel rooms. “I find myself in a long final 
glide path,” he said last week. “Three run- 
ways are stretched out before me. All 





three are beautiful. I could land on any 
one and be extremely happy 

Dan Rather, 48, the intrepid news- 
hound of CBS's 60 Minutes, had three of- 
fers he couldn't refuse. ABC, NBC and his 
Own CBS each sought to make him its eve- 
ning-news anchorman. Each asked him 
to help shape its newscast. And each, be- 
fore the bidding was over, had offered a 
staggering reward if he would just sign 
up: $8 million spread over five years 

I'wo self-imposed deadlines for mak- 
ing a decision came and went 
pros and cons littered Rather’s Manhat- 
tan apartment. Before leaving for work 
last Wednesday he promised his wife Jean 
that he would make up his mind that day 
At 60 Minutes’ officeson West 57th Street, 
Rather consulted with Mike Wallace 
Morley Safer and other CBS colleagues, 
then he met with NBC News President 
William Small. Late that night Jean Rath- 
er finally turned to him in their living 
room. “You were going to make a de 
cision today,” she said evenly. “You have 
17 minutes left.” At long last Rather was 
ready: “I am going to go with my gut 
I'm going to go with CBS.” 

With those words he finally settled the 
question that had titillated the television 
world for years: Who would succeed Wal- 
ter Cronkite, the best-known and most re- 
spected broadcast journalist of his era? 


Dan Rather at 6O Minutes headquarters and on monitors in the control room 


Lists of 


Some time next year Cronkite’s program 
will be rechristened the CBS Evening News 
with Dan Rather, and like Cronkite, he 
will have the title of managing editor. Un 
cle Walter, 63, who chose to stay out of 
the selection process for 
plans to continue as 
through the presidential inauguration 
next January. “I've inaugurated every 
President since Harry Truman,” he said 
last week. “I want to do one more.” Af- 
ter that he is planning to stay on at CBS 
doing documentaries, special assignments 
and a new science show, Universe 


his successor 


anchor at least 


he clear loser in all this is Roger 

Mudd, 52. who has been under- 

studying Cronkite for the anchor 

role for almost a decade. But some 
CBS executives noted that Mudd, though 
an experienced Washington correspon 
dent, has never worked overseas, is not 
the compliant sort of company man that 
CBS appreciates, and is thought by some 
at the network to appear a bit too stolid 
on the screen. Still, Mudd was so sure he 
had the job that he recently refused to fill 
in one week for Cronkite; he wanted to 
go skiing instead. “I think he overesti 
mated his hand,” says one colleague. Said 
Mudd, who may well leave the network 
“The management of CBS and CBS News 
has made its decision on Walter Cron- 
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kite’s successor, according to its current 
values and standards. From the begin- 
ning, I have regarded myself as a news 
reporter, not as a newsmaker or a 
celebrity.” 

By choosing Rather, CBS is gambling 
that the time has come for an electrify- 
ing anchorman rather than an avuncular 
one, a younger, more dynamic personality 
to replace an old familiar face. But also, 
the network really did not dare let him 
go; Rather is the one man in tele- 
vision who, working for a com- 
petitor, could conceivably demol- 
ish the house that Cronkite built 
Ambitious and energetic, Rather 
is blessed with commanding pres- 
ence and down-home charm. He 
has also turned out to be a man | 
of abiding loyalties: “I know so 
many people at CBS, and I just 
| could not bring myself to walk out 
that door and say, ‘Goodbye. I’ve 
| helped you. You've helped me. 
That’s the way it goes.” ” 

Rather’s dazzling contract, 
which took effect last week, makes 
him one of the two highest-paid 
broadcast journalists in the coun- 
try, along with Cronkite. It also 
puts Rather in the rarefied com- 
| pany of TV entertainers like John- 
| ny Carson ($3 million a year) 
That narrowing of the money gap 
between TV’s news stars and its 
entertainment stars is perhaps 
only fitting. News is suddenly the 
hot act on TV. Information pro- 
grams are beginning to rival sit- 
coms, shoot-’em-ups and other fic- 
tive fare for viewers and adver- 
tising dollars. The top-rated show 
on television this season is CBS’s 
60 Minutes: the investigatory es- 
capades of Rather and fellow Cor- 
respondents Wallace, Safer and 
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Harry Reasoner are seen by some 40 mil- 
lion Americans each Sunday evening. A 
celebrity-studded version of 60 Minutes, 
ABC’s 20-month-old magazine show 
20/20, has outdrawn its Thursday-night 
entertainment competition 

The networks’ regular newscasts are 
playing to record audiences. At the end 
of 1979, the CBS Evening News, NBC Night- 
ly News and ABC’s World News Tonight 
were seen by a total of 56.3 million peo- 


Walter Cronkite preparing to go on the air 





Frank Reynolds leading the evening broadcast from the capital 





“TV has created a nation of news junkies who tune in every night to get their fix on the world.” 


ple each evening, an increase of 13% over 
the year before. Public television's 
MacNeil-Lehrer Report, an intelligent if 
placid interview show that follows the net- 
work news in most cities, now attracts 4 
million viewers, up 20% from last year 
Not only are more people watching 
news, but there seems to be more news to 
watch these days: the earlier-than-ever 
presidential campaign, the Soviet inva- 


| sion of Afghanistan and, most riveting of 


all, the seizure of the U.S. embas- 
sy in Tehran. That event inspired 
the first major expansion of night- 
= ly network news since CBS and 
» NBC extended their evening re- 
= ports from 15 minutes to. half an 
hour in 1963. Shortly after the 
takeover, ABC launched an excel- 
lent nightly news special, The Iran 
Crisis: America Held Hostage, that 
has continued ever since. ABC will 
soon convert it to a regular 11:30 
p.m. (E.S.T.) newscast; CBS and 
NBC are said to be considering 
late-night news programs of their 
own. Says PBS’s Robert MacNeil 
“TV has created a nation of news 
junkies who tune in every night 
to get their fix on the world.” 

The network news divisions, 
once money-losing sidelines 
maintained largely for reasons of 
prestige, are reportedly running in 
the black at CBS and NBC, and ABC 
News hopes to be profitable soon 
Because news audiences are up by 
some 7 million viewers, the net- 
works can charge advertisers 
more for commercials. Of course, 
costs have also risen (each net- 
work will spend upwards of $130 
million on coverage this year, 
more than double the figure in 
1975), but information program- 
ming remains far cheaper to pro- 
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duce than the entertainment variety. Con- 
sider the case of 60 Minutes: a one-hour 
installment typically brings in $1.6 mil- 
lion in advertising revenue but reportedly 
costs only $275,000 to produce, less than 
half the average cost of an hour-long en- 
tertainment program. Besides, as network 
executives are evidently learning, reality 
can be more entertaining than its imita- 
tion. Says CBS News President William 
Leonard: “There just isn’t enough medi- 
ocrity to go around in the fiction area. In 
five years, I think more than 50% of pro- 
gramming will be informational.” 

In anticipation of that day, some en- 
terprising TV documentary maker could 
weave a gripping, real-life drama from the 
inside story of how a revolution in TV 
news led to a multimillion-dollar bidding 
war for an anchorman. The individual 
| most responsible for the revolution is, 
ironically, not basically a journalist at all 
He is a 48-year-old television sports im- 
presario known for his polka-dotted shirts 
and khaki safari jackets, flaming red hair 
and all but total inability to return phone 
calls. His name: Roone Arledge 

From the time Arledge joined ABC in 
1960 (he became president of ABC Sports 
in 1968), almost everything he touched 
turned to gold: NCAA football, Wide 
World of Sports, Monday Night Football 
(with the ineffable Howard Cosell in the 
announcing booth), even the Battle of the 
Network Stars and all its banal offspring 
Under his leadership, ABC bid millions to 
televise the Olympics and transformed the 
games into global theater. His use of 
multiple cameras, instant replay, slow 
| motion, on-field microphones and other 
electronic gimmickry revolutionized 
sports coverage 

The television news community 
howled—partly in laughter, partly in pro- 





ABC News in June 1977. (He remains pres- 
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William Leonard of CBS in New York 
Trying to maintain a 13-year lead 
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test—when Arledge became president of | 
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Roone Ariedge of ABC in Lake Placid 
Rallying the last-place network 





azine show. “They are one hell of an out- 
fit." Adds Press Critic Edwin Diamond: 
“Roone Arledge is Captain Success.” 
ABC’s renaissance is being felt most 
acutely by NBC. That network was 
plagued by uncertain corporate and news 
leadership through most of the 1970s, and 
only last year began to get its adminis- 
trative house in order. Facing mandatory 


retirement at CBS, Richard Salant, 65, | 
signed on as vice chairman for news at | 


NBC, which has no set retirement age. In 
August he recruited Bill Small, a hard- 
driving former CBS Washington bureau 
chief, to be president of -NBC’s news di- 


vision. Says Small: “We are going to be | 


| hiring producers, correspondents, what- 
ever, to increase our bench strength.” 


alant and Small have their hands 
full, and not only with the Nightly 
News, which has as its host the lit- 
erate but low-key John Chancel- 
lor, 52. The network’s eight-month-old 
magazine show, Prime Time Saturday 
with Tom Snyder, is floundering. In ad- 
dition, the Today show, its once prolific 
profit maker (a reported $7 million last 
year), has lately slipped in the ratings be- 





ident of ABC Sports and is executive pro- | hind ABC’s Good Morning America, a 


ducer of the Lake Placid Winter Olym- 
pics.) Journalists feared that he would 
bring game-show hype to the evening 
news, as described so chillingly in Paddy 
Chayefsky’s [976 movie Network. Arledge 
did little to allay those suspicions when, 
shortly after taking over, he devoted 
19 minutes of one 22)4-minute nightly 
newscast to a lurid account of the cap- 
ture of an accused killer, the so-called Son 
of Sam 

Arledge and ABC News have come a 
long way since then. The razzle-dazzle 
special effects that Arledge imported from 
the sports division have been muted, or 
else copied by the competition. Barbara 
Walters, lured in 1976 from NBC with that 
notorious $1 million-a-year contract, has 
left the anchor duties to do interviews 
Her incompatible co-anchor, Harry Rea- 
soner, has fled to CBS’s 60 Minutes. The 
man who has emerged as their replace- 
ment, experienced Newsman Frank 
Reynolds, 56, has given ABC’s World News 
Tonight stability and style 

Arledge and Vice President Av Wes- 
tin have been building up ABC’s anemic 
corps of correspondents. Nowhere is the 
network's new reporting vitality more ap- 
parent than in its coverage of the em- 
bassy hostage crisis. ABC’s Bob Dyk was 
the only network journalist on the scene 
in Tehran for four precious days, and ABC 
has since had more than its share of Ira- 
nian scoops. Partly as a result, the net- 
work has been nosing out NBC for second 
place in the evening-news ratings race 
with increasing regularity, and is even 
closing in on CBS, the longtime leader (see 
chart). “ABC is developing an authentic 
success,” concedes Robert (“Shad"’) 
Northshield, executive producer of CBS’s 
adventurous new Sunday Morning mag- 


homey mix of news, gossip, interviews and 
| self-improvement tips. Today's own ef- 
forts to be more folksy and entertaining 
have only undermined its prestige. Re- 
calls PBS’s Bill Moyers, whose Journal is 
one of PBS’s more thoughtful information- 
al programs: “In the ’60s, the show helped 
set the public affairs agenda for the U.S.” 
CBS remains television's finest news 
organization by a wide margin. The net- 
work’s news executives liken their 1,000- 
member staff to a ball club with superior 
depth at every position. With so many 


good people around, however, CBS is slow 
to provide challenges and advancement 
Says Fred Friendly, former CBS News 


| Richard Salant at NBC headquarters 


Staying second is not easy any more 
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president and now a Columbia University 

journalism professor: “What producers 
and reporters want more than anything 
else is to get on the air. If another net- 
* work can promise that, throw away the 
school tie.” 

That is precisely what ABC’s Arledge 
has been promising many CBS and NBC 
journalists. He has lured 29 on-camera re- 
porters and 20 producer-directors from 
the other networks. CBS is hardest hit, los- 
ing 17 to the Arledge recruiting drive, in- 
cluding Correspondents Hughes Rudd, 
John Laurence, Barry Serafin and Sylvia 
Chase, as well as off-camera stars like 
Richard Kaplan, a talented producer with 
the Cronkite team. Admits one CBS hand: 
“We're hemorrhaging.” 

If CBS was slightly casual about los- 
ing people to other networks, it pulled out 
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himself as Cronkite’s summer replace- 
ment and likely successor. But in the next 
years, the smart money began shifting to 
Rather. With his stints in London and 
Viet Nam, he had a broader range of ex- 
perience. He got along better with supe- 
riors and subalterns. And he had a spe- 
cial air about him. “Star quality was 
important with Murrow, with Huntley 
and Brinkley and with Walter,” says ABC’s 
Barbara Walters. “Dan has star quality 
too, and he is a good newsman.” 

The competition for Rather began last 
November, when cCBS’s Bill Leonard 
broached the subject of a long-term con- 
tract. Rather was already committed to 
the network until September 1981, but af- 
ter the exodus of so many staffers CBS was 


in no mood to take 
chances. Rather's @ 





all the stops when word got out that Rath- 
er was talking to Arledge. Losing Cron- 
kite to retirement would be hard enough 
without having to butt heads with the for- 
midable Rather. No one had to be re- 
minded that CBS opened up its ratings lead 
only when Chet Huntley retired in 1970 
from NBC’s Huntley-Brinkley Report. 

Cronkite first gained national repute 
at the 1952 political conventions, where 
CBS coined the term anchor to describe 
his role. In 1962, at age 45, he took over 
the evening news and gradually assumed 
a stature approaching the President’s. 
Says Eric Sevareid, a former colleague at 
CBS who retired in 1977: “People see Cron- 
kite as they used to see Eisenhower—the 
fellow next door who'd invite you to his 
backyard barbecue, and a world states- 
man at the same time.” 

Replacing him was unthinkable, and 
would-be successors—like Harry Reason- 
er, heir apparent in the late 1960s—ei- 
ther left or steeled themselves for a long 
wait. When Reasoner finally moved on, 
he remarked: “Walter Cronkite was 
showing no inclination toward stepping 
in front of a speeding truck.” 

By 1973, Roger Mudd had established 
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agent, Richard Leibner, advised him to 
shop around. Although the newsman 
claims he did not want a bidding war, he 
told Leibner to contact ABC and NBC. 

Despite Rather's friendship with Bill 
Small at NBC, it quickly became a two- 
way contest between CBS and ABC. For a 
while, ABC was ahead. The flexibility 
there, the streamlined hierarchy, the will- 
ingness to experiment, all appealed to 
Rather. He was also highly impressed 
with Arledge, likening his energy and cre- 
ativity to that of his boss at 60 Minutes, 
Executive Producer Don Hewitt. 

But Rather was mindful that while 
ABC was becoming stronger, CBS already 
had legions of talented people. As a for- 
mer network executive points out, “With- 
out an organization like CBS behind him, 
Rather could find himself in the position 
of the cavalry captain who charges off 
against the enemy and discovers that he 
is out there all alone.” 

The bidding for Rather signaled more 
than a willingness to spend top money 
for top talent. For each of the networks, 
and especially CBS, it was an acknowl- 
edgment that perhaps the time had come 
for a fundamental shift in the way news 





is presented. Rather has a harder edge 
than any of his predecessors. He is 
not reassuring like Cronkite, not pro- 
fessorial like Chancellor, not chummy 
like Reynolds. 

In effect, it was a multimillion-dollar 
gamble. The most authoritative measure 
of celebrity popularity, the Q ratings pre- 
pared by Marketing Evaluations Inc. on 
Long Island, N.Y., shows that Rather 
elicits a high positive response from more 
viewers than any of the other news per- 
sonalities, including Cronkite. Still, that 
is no guarantee that he will do well on 
the evening news. The transition from 
Cronkite to Rather is certain to be jar- 
ring. Viewers also can be very quirky, if 
often uncannily accurate, in their judg- 
ments about anchors—whether they are 
trustworthy, capable, even decent. The 
key question is how well Rather will wear, 
whether he will be figuratively invited into 
living rooms as Cronkite is. 


ather knows that such invitations 

are not extended lightly. “It is a 

very strange chemistry,” he says. 

“We know that intelligence, in- 
tensity, integrity—all of which help de- 
velop believability—are necessary. We 
know that a good reporter does not al- 
ways make a good anchor and vice versa. 
Being a good writer is certainly handy, 
but the best writers are not the best 
anchormen.” 

As the Rather era dawns and the 
Cronkite age recedes, television news fac- 
es closer examination than ever before. 
Not since Viet Nam has the American 
public been so aware of TV’s enormous 
impact—and its immensely frustrating 
shortcomings. Flickering images of mobs 
in Tehran mugging for cameramen, and 
the spectacle of Iranian leaders bypassing 
USS. officials to speak with TV correspon- 
dents, have set off a debate over televi- 
sion diplomacy and the dangers of media 
manipulation. Special interests, whether 
they be farmers driving their tractors to 
the White House to demand price sup- 
ports or students burning draft cards to 
protest conscription, continue to get tele- 
vision’s eye simply by creating a commo- 
tion. Meanwhile, many pressing but com- 
plicated national issues, like energy and 
SALT, are often given only the most cur- 
sory treatment, in part because they defy 
simplistic pictorial presentations. 

Television’s intrusions into the po- 
litical process have never been so ob- 
vious as they are in this presidential 
campaign. One of the landmark events 
of the election season has been Senator 
Edward Kennedy’s woeful performance 
Nov. 4 in an interview with CBS’s Roger 
Mudd. Had Kennedy given the same 
answers in print, a few pundits would 
have turned purple at his stumbling, but 
voters would have paid little notice. At 
the same time, TV can restore what TV 
taketh away; two weeks ago Kennedy 
received a gust of upbeat publicity by 
staging a telegenic mock debate against 
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the tape-recorded voice of President 
Carter. 
As striking as it can be when it cov- 
ers a papal trip or wartime drama, tele- 
| vision news is often unsatisfying. The rea- 
son has been the same since the first 15- 
min. broadcast in 1948: not enough time. 
“TV still basically indexes rather than re- 
ports the news,” grouses Fred Friendly. 
| Cronkite agrees: “I think we have been 
| on a plateau. The only way we can im- 
prove the news measurably is to go to an 
hour. We need that desperately.” 
An hourlong newscast was seriously 
| considered by all three networks in 1976; 
it faded when NBC abandoned the idea be- 
cause of the unwillingness among its af- 
filiate stations to yield halfan hour of local 
time. Yet the stepped-up competition 
among the networks suggests that a re- 


consideration cannot be too far off. 


The commercial networks will get a | 


prod in the direction of providing more 
news come June, when Atlanta Braves 
Owner Ted Turner launches his Cable 
News Network. CNN will feature round- 
the-clock news highlighted by a prime- 
time broadcast from 8 to 10 p.m. The new 
network will also provide extensive cov- 
erage of sports and business, topics that 
get little attention on the major networks’ 
evening news. Although a midget by com- 
mercial standards, CNN promises to be a 
feisty competitor, with seven domestic 
and three foreign bureaus reporting to its 
Atlanta headquarters. Turner has budget- 
ed more than $20 million for the first year 
of operation and pledges to spend what- 
ever is required to make CNN succeed. 
ABC’s rejuvenation has already sub- 








| stantially improved the quality of the net- 
work news on a night-to-night basis. The 
speed with which television reports events 
is a technological marvel. Says Bill Leon- 
ard of CBS: “TV has become like radio in 
its instant global capability. In the past 
two years, thanks to the satellite and the 
electronic camera [giving reporters the 
ability to transmit from the field], we 
have a capability that is immeasurably 
larger.” 

Television crews get better footage 
than ever because new lightweight video- 
tape cameras, called minicams, give them 
greater mobility. Another important ad- 
vance is the Chiron, a device that pro- 
jects symbols, graphs and subtitles on the 
screen. The key words of a major speech 
can now easily be shown, and complicat- 
ed economic stories can be untangled with 


























At headquarters in Manhattan ABC’s news team maps out the day; Senior Producer Richard Kaplan sits at his command post on the bridge 





Now Here’s the News... 


1 tis 10 a.m. on Thursday, Feb. 14, and 33 people are crowd- 
ing into the scruffy conference room at ABC’s Manhattan 
news center on West 66th Street. Some stand, some sit on 
boxes of supplies—ABC does not waste money on frills—while 
eleven others sit around a long conference table studded with 
microphones. The microphones connect this office with bu- 
reaus in Washington, Chicago, Atlanta, Miami, Dallas and 
Los Angeles, where other people are waiting. 

Assistants read the day’s assignments and other possible 
stories: there may be a breakthrough in the Iranian stalemate, 
there is trouble in Turkey and Lebanon, and Richard Nixon 
is arriving in Manhattan. Most of the stories have already 
been scheduled or discussed, and the reading goes swiftly, with 
only an occasional comment from Senior Producer Richard 
Kaplan or from his boss, Executive Producer Jeff Gralnick, 
who is calling in from Washington today. “We want to get 
into Turkey and Beirut,” says Gralnick, “and we want to do it 
soon.” Kaplan replies: “We'll get on to it, Jeff.” At 10:20 the 
meeting disbands. 

In ABC’s eight domestic and eleven foreign bureaus, cor- 
respondents and camera crews go off on their assignments. 
On any one day there are approximately 20 three- to- six-per- 
son crews at work around the world. ABC News employs more 
than 800 people; CBS and NBC are still slightly larger, with 
about 1,000 employees each. 

In New York, Kaplan and Senior Producer Walter Porges 
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take seats around a horseshoe-shaped command post that they 
call the bridge. Phones are everywhere, and there are two TV 
screens connected to computers. Without even having to whirl 
to one side, they can find out the latest on stories or watch foot- 
age coming in from the “birds”—otherwise known as satel- 
lites. The atmosphere is decidely informal. 

At about 3 p.m. the satellite feeds begin to come in from 
overseas. Most of them are routed through London, where Pe- 
ter Jennings, one of the show’s three anchormen, is always sta- 
tioned to read foreign news. London is five hours ahead of New 
York, and Jennings has already taped his segments, which are 
fed, along with everything else, into a warren of machines in 
the basement of 7 West 66th. There sound is meshed with vid- 
eo. The recent purchase of new equipment has greatly speeded 
up the complicated mixing process. Nonetheless, there is a 
frantic rush each afternoon; everything must be ready by 6. The 
other networks offer their affiliates a choice of only a 6:30 or 7 
p.m. broadcast, but since the days when it had to try harder, 
ABC has always given its stations three choices. 

As taped reports come in, each correspondent’s words are 
transcribed and sent to the bridge, where Kaplan and Porges 
look at them. If they feel something is missing or needs to be 
changed, they ask the correspondent to do the report over 
again. In today’s lead story about the hostages, for instance, 
U.N. Correspondent Lou Cioffi has begun his report with an in- 
terview with Irish Statesman Séan McBride, who has been act- 
ing as a mediator. Kaplan thinks that McBride should go at 
the end of the piece, and the change is made. 

The only domestic reporter who is not edited beforehand 
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Chiron-generated charts and tables. But 
doubts linger about how TV journalists 
will use their new technical skills. Bill 


| Moyers places the challenge on Arledge’s 


lap: “The test is whether Roone’s talent 
for technology will be spent making 


| the important interesting or the trivial 


acceptable.” 

The technological advances can have 
undesired side effects. In their zeal to get 
news fast and get it first, correspondents 
are sometimes forced to skip over stories 
that require much digging. “Strangely 
enough,” says Rather, “the new compet- 
itiveness has not resulted in more stories 
being broken on the air.” 

Perhaps too much is expected of tele- 
vision. Because it can shrink the world 
with a satellite signal, people tend to think 
of it as a total journalistic service. “We 
are not,” says Chancellor. “We could be 
on three hours a night and could not pro- 





duce a Russell Baker column or an Art 
Buchwald piece or a Jeff MacNelly car- 
toon. Television is good at the transmis- 
sion of experience. Print is better at the 
transmission of facts.” 


n addition, television has no equivalent 

of the editorial page, except for the un- 

even efforts at editorializing by local 

stations. There are also no direct com- 
parisons to the pundits and social critics 
of the Op-Ed page. The virtual absence 
of regular commentary on network TV is 
a relatively new development, dating from 
Sevareid’s retirement from CBS and How- 
ard K. Smith’s resignation from ABC last 
year. Network producers are so hard- 
pressed to tell all the news they have in 
22 minutes or so that they understandably 
view a three-minute sermonette, no mat- 
ter how intelligent and concise, as ex- 
pendable. A pity. The network radio com- 


mentaries of such TV news stars as 
Chancellor and Cronkite are ample proof 
that print journalists do not have a mo- 
nopoly on brains or wit. Argues Bill Moy- 
ers: “It isn’t enough to have a procession 
of facts driven across your attention span. 
You need a human mind that asks, “What 


| does this mean?’ ” 


The differences between TV and print 
are also reflected in the way their respec- 
tive journalists gather the news. A print 
reporter works the nooks and crannies of 
a story, searching for detail and nuance 
that lead to comprehensiveness. Since he 
is unobtrusive, carrying little more than 
a pencil and a notebook, he can pick up 
the natural flow and feel of an event. 
When his report appears on paper, it be- 
comes a tangible memory to be examined 
at will. By contrast, a television crew ar- 
rives on the scene like a detachment of 
troops. The correspondent works on his 
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is White House Correspondent Sam Donaldson, or “Sudden 
Sam,” as he is sometimes called because his taped reports 
come in so close to deadline. Today, for instance, Donaldson 
is so busy tracking down news of a possible hostage settle- 
ment with Iran that he does not finish taping his stand-up re- 
port from the White House lawn until two minutes before air 
time. Still, Donaldson has discussed his reports and has gone 
through a kind of verbal editing earlier in the day. 


t five minutes to 6, the captains on the bridge pick up their 

papers and rush down to the control room in the base- 
ment, where seven or eight technicians are already in place. 
There, facing a wall of TV screens, they orchestrate the broad- 
cast. Porges makes sure that each segment adheres to its time 
schedule. Because of commercials there are only 22 minutes 
for news in the half-hour broadcast, not a second more. If some- 
thing runs long or short, the two domestic anchormen—Tom 
Jarriel in Chicago and Frank Reynolds in Washington—have 
been given compensating sentences they can drop or add. Kap- 
lan gives them directions through their earphones. 

The 6 o'clock broadcast is like an out-of-town tryout, and 
changes are always made for the next show at 6:30. Tonight 
Kaplan does not like a head shot of John Connally. “He looks 
like hell,” he says, and a young woman runs to find one that is 
more flattering. He is also unhappy with a Washington report 
by Tim O’Brien about an FBI crackdown on pornography. 
Says he: “O’Brien needs another eight seconds.” As a result of 
the change, a bit about flooding in Los Angeles is discarded. 

Speaking directly to Jarriel, who has been recapping the 





In Washington, a camerawoman films Correspondent Sam Donaldson at the White House; a technician processes the tape for transmission 


day’s events at the Winter Olympics, Kaplan tells him that he 
has, through an error in the copy, reduced the 1,500-meter 
women’s speed-skating race to 15 meters; he is told to add an- 
other 1,485 meters at 6:30. Later, Kaplan tells Jarriel how he 
himself knew the difference. “I got a call from a redheaded fel- 
low who cares about these things.” Translation: News Head 
Roone Arledge had been watching in Lake Placid. 

The 6:30 show is taped in its entirety, and if nothing goes 
wrong, the tape is simply replayed at 7. Tonight’s broadcast 
was good, but Max Robinson, who is subbing for Reynolds in 
Washington tonight, says that he misread his opening. Though 
nobody else had noticed, he forgot to say the word “near,” as 
in “the framework of a plan to free the hostages is in place or 
near at hand.” The mistake is not very important, but Rob- 
inson nonetheless goes live for the first few seconds of the 
third show to rectify the error. 

At 7:30 everyone scatters; still that is not the end of Thurs- 
day’s nightly news. At 10:15 the chief producers hold a con- 
ference call from their homes to review the show just finished 
and plan the one to follow. Tonight, for example, there are 
some harsh words about the O’Brien piece on pornography— 
“It didn’t tell much about what happened,” Kaplan says—and 
there are questions about why there was no report on a $700 
million settlement that American Oil Co. made with the Gov- 
ernment to satisfy price-gouging charges. The answer, that it 
was too complicated to explain in a brief time slot, satisfies no 
one. Yet Kaplan is happy with what he and his colleagues 
have done. “I'm pretty pleased,” he says. And 17.6 million peo- 
ple who watched with him probably agreed. 
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| is still partly show business.” Unfortu- 
| nately, the sudden glamour of local TV 





| way itis. a 


| their screens what they want when they 


stage before a gawking public, the cam- 
eras whirring and the lights blazing. He 
sketches the skeleton of a story but the 
viewers must often find its flesh elsewhere. 

Discovering and training topflight TV 
correspondents is difficult. Says Sevareid: 
“The practical problem is getting people 
who have some compelling quality of per- 
sonality on-camera, but who can also 
think, report and write. Television news 


news has undermined the traditional ap- 
prentice system. More and more would- 
be anchormen go directly from college 
into broadcasting. Dan Rather would like 
to see the old route up restored: “We 
should never hire anyone without at least 
two years of print experience.” 

For his part, Rather promises to lob- 
by for at least 15 minutes more of news 
every night, as well as a weekly half-an- 
hour or hour special report. He also wants 
sharper writing, snappier graphics and a 
more varied rhythm for the cas Evening 
News.“ Asan anchor, I will not be chained 
to a desk,” says Rather, who tends to lofty 
declamation. “My vision is to be on the 
cutting edge of stories a great deal of 
time.” In a spirit somewhat at odds with 
the conservative traditions of the Cron- 
kite broadcast, Rather promises that he 
will demand innovation. Says he: “I want 
to slam things to the edge.” 

The 1980s will surely be a time of ex- 
plosive growth for television news, and 
not just because of the public’s increasing 
appetite for information. Explains Wes- 
tin: “With the advent of cable, discs and 
cassettes, people will be able to play on 


want. Sports and news will remain among 
the few things that have to be aired when 
they happen. Clearly, those are our tar- 
gets for the future.” All of this will lead 
to bigger profits for news divisions, and if 
Rather is right, better journalism as well. 
Says he: “We will have more people, bet- 
ter equipment, more overseas bureaus and 





better broadcasts.” 


hether the current explosion of 

TV news turns into Rather's 

brave new world of broadcast 
journalism is as uncertain as the 

outcome of next week’s Nielsens. In- 
deed, there is no guarantee even that 
Rather will be around to enjoy it. It 
took Walter Cronkite years to forge his 
almost mystical bond of trust with the 
viewing public. In the present competitive 
climate, Rather may not have the lux- 
ury of that much time. “If commitment 
and hard work will do it,” says Rather 
with characteristic self-possession, “then 
I'll be a success.” But in the TV news 
business, as in news itself, stories 
do not always have a happy ending. Rath- 
er’s attempt to replace Cronkite will be 
worth watching in itself. It could be the 
sort of spectacle in which reality makes 
better TV than fiction. And that’s the 
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The day his job decision is due, Rather breakfasts in his 
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Dan Rather is a country boy in a hurry 


or all the hours he has logged on the | body.” That self-confidence worked ad- 


air and on the road, Dan Rather 

made his most celebrated TV ap- 
pearance so far in the space of some ten 
seconds. The date was March 19, 1974, the 
place Houston, where Richard Nixon was 
holding a news conference at a convention 
of the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers. Those were the dying days of Water- 
gate, and everyone in the hall anticipated 
excitement if Nixon’s least favorite televi- 
sion reporter asked a question. Sure 
enough, up stood Rather—to an outbreak 
of applause and jeers from the onlooking 
broadcasters. When the noise died down, 
Nixon asked, “Are you running for some- 
thing?” Rather answered quickly, “No, 
sir, Mr. President. Are you?” 

Not long afterward CBS yanked Rath- 
er from the White House, then occupied 
by Gerald Ford, and the speculation sur- 
rounding that move centered on the pro- 
priety of Rather’s Houston response: Had 
he stood up to the President or had he 
sassed him? Yet Nixon’s question was 
oddly on target. Rather was indeed run- 
ning for something that night, had been 
running for it all of his adult life, and 
would continue to do so long after Nixon 
resigned. He made his goal perfectly clear 
to the network executives bidding for his 
services: “I'd like to lead, and I want to 
be the best reporter of my time.” Rather 
does not claim to be there yet, but when 
he takes over for Walter Cronkite next 
year, an immense audience will be on 
hand to watch him try. 

Someone else in this spotlight might 
be daunted by the big bucks and the pres- 
sures they will generate, but evidently not 


| cious than the competition, working as 





mirably for him during his more than [8 
years at CBS. He rose through the ranks 
simply by being more aggressive and tena- 


many hours a day as his assignment called 
for and then adding a few more for good 
measure. Rather’s ascent was also aided 
by his craggy good looks—no handicap in 
a visual medium—and by a canny sense of 
what the tube could do for him. He left 
nothing about his on-camera appearances 
to chance, including apparently spur-of- 
the-moment remarks. “We all give prior 
thought to our ad libs,” says CBS News 
Correspondent Robert Pierpoint, “but 
Dan even writes down the colloquialisms 
in his ad libs. He thinks them through, and 
they give his stuff a quality.” Indeed, 
Rather’s Lone Star tropes have become 
something of a trademark. Interviewing 
G.O.P. Presidential Contender George 
Bush last month on 60 Minutes, Rather re- 
marked. “To use a Texas phrase, thereare 
people who say that George Bush is a nice 
fellow but that he’s all hat and no cattle.” 
Translation: some people think that Bush 
has no constituency. | 

“You're talking about the creation of 
an image,” says one colleague and long- 
time Rather watcher. “It wasn’t exactly 
bad for Dan Rather to have Richard Nix- 
on after him. He was the perfect image of 
the tough reporter covering the Nixon 
White House. He’s a guy who psyched out 
the networks, and particularly his own, a 
long time ago. He built Dan Rather.” 

If so, the product exists both on and 
off the screen: a soft-spoken Texan in a 
Savile Row suit, easygoing in a down- 








Rather: “I believe I am as good as any- | home country way and clearly in a big | 
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From the legend that is Nikon comes the new 
Nikon EM. A lightweight, automatic 35mm camera 
designed to make great pictures simpler and more 
foolproof than ever before. A camera that gives you 
beautiful pictures that are... 

Sharp, and clear, automatically ... alive with rich 
colors and vivid detail, because the EM is precision- 
engineered by Nikon. Acclaimed by one 
of photography's foremost authorities 
for picture quality that rivals 
even professional Nikons. 
So it may surprise you 
to discover that... 
For the cost of just 

an ordinary 
automatic 

single lens 

reflex, the 
extraordinary 

Nikon EM 

can be yours! 

At last, the joys of 

fine photography 
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at an affordable price. And, from the very first roll, 
you'll find it's also easy to use, because... 
Nikons exclusive electronics automatically set the 
correct exposure! All you do is focus and shoot. 
There's even a unique audible warning signal that 
tells you if the light's not right. And to add more 
excitement... 
The Nikon EM has its own low-cost accessories. 
Acompletely automatic flash. A dynamic 
a lightweight motor drive for 
action sequences and 
automatic film advance. 
Superb Nikon 


Ae Series E lenses for 
3 wide-angle and 
telephoto shots. 


Now the greatest 
name in photog- 
raphy can be 
ours. Nikon EM, 
It’s not just a 
camera. 

It’s a Nikon. 


for pictures this sharp, this clea automatically. 


AL Nikon: Official 35mm Camera. 1980 Summer Olympic Games 
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hurry, an adopted Easterner who has pol- 
ished his background instead of forgetting 
it. The son of a pipeline worker and a 
waitress, Rather grew up in Houston and 
played end on his high school football 
team, hoping to win an athletic scholar- 
ship when he graduated. The only place 
interested enough to take a look was Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. Rather's 
mother cashed in two $25 savings bonds, 
and he became the first member of his 
family in anyone’s memory to attend col- 
lege. The scholarship never materialized, 
but a dedicated journalism teacher named 
Hugh Cunningham virtually adopted 
Rather, found him odd jobs (he made 40¢ 
an hour doing various chores, including 
announcing, at a local radio station) and 
drilled him constantly on the fundamen- 
tals of newsgathering. “He had the am- 
bition to go to the top,” says Cunning- 
ham, now an assistant to the president of 
the University of Florida. “I always felt 
he'd go as far as he wanted to go.” 


for a while. A part-time stint at the 

Houston Chronicle reminded him 
that he was a poor speller; when a better 
paying broadcasting job beckoned, he 
jumped. Once on the air, he managed to 
mispronounce words like heroin (her- 
oyne), variable (var’ble) and miniature 
(minichoor). Radio station KTRH gave 
him time to improve, and while there, he 
met his future wife, Jean Goebel, who also 
worked for the station, as a secretary. In 
1960 Rather joined KHOU-TV, the CBS af- 
filiate in Houston, and a short time later 
literally reaped the whirlwind. As Hur- 
ricane Carla moved toward the Texas 
coast in September 1961, Rather took a re- 
mote unit to Galveston, where he orga- 
nized the transmission of radar pictures 
of the huge storm to home screens and 
kept talking throughout three days of high 
wind and water. His derring-do and en- 
durance caught the eye of CBS. Walter 
Cronkite remarked admiringly, if incor- 
rectly, that Rather “was up to his ass in 
water moccasins.” The network offered 
Rather a correspondent’s job at $17,500 a 
year. Happily settled in his Houston post, 
he thought twice and then accepted. 

Over the next thirteen years Rather 
seemed to turn up everywhere the news 
was biggest or the danger worst. He cov- 
ered civil-rights violence throughout the 
South. He was in Dallas almost by ac- 
cident on Nov. 22, 1963, and he coordi- 
nated nearly four days of the Kennedy 
assassination coverage from the scene. 
CBs rewarded him with the job of White 
House correspondent in the new L.B.J. 
Administration, then offered him the 
plum of a foreign assignment. With Lon- 
don as his base, Rather soon found him- 
self dodging shells on the India-Pakistan 
border, watching the beginnings of a civ- 
il war in Greece, staring at armed and 
edgy Red Chinese soldiers down the Natu 
La pass in the Himalayas. He hounded 
the home office for an assignment in Viet 
Nam and spent nearly a year there. A dif- 
ferent kind of combat duty awaited him 


T: Rather that was Houston, at least 
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back in the U.S. He was punched in the 
stomach by one of Mayor Daley's secu- 
rity guards on the floor of the 1968 Dem- 
ocratic National Convention in Chicago. 

Within a year or so, Rather realized 
that anchor positions were opening up on 
the CBS weekend news shows and that he 
was not getting them. He went to then 
News Vice President Gordon Manning to 
complain. “Manning said, ‘We think you 
are as good a reporter as we've got, but 
we don’t think you are as good leader- 
ship material as we've got,’ ” Rather re- 
calls. “I found myself saying, ‘Nuts to you, 
Johnny, I’ve been to hell and back for 
this organization, and I think I can do 
anything you’ve got to do.’ ” Rather final- 
ly got a weekend anchor assignment 
added to his duties as CBS man at the Nix- 
on White House, but the feeling that he 
had arbitrarily been ruled out as ever be- 


Rather as a radio announcer in the 1950s 
Mispronouncing variable (var'ble). 





ing successor to Cronkite still rankled. His 
1977 autobiography The Camera Never 
Blinks (written with Mickey Herskowitz) 
amounted to effective lobbying over the 
heads of the network brass and toward 
the public at large. The book was a best- 
seller in both hardback and paperback. 
Says Rather today: “I suddenly found my- 
self in a very competitive race, not of my 
making. But if I am in this race, I intend 
to win it.” 

And so he did, but without acquiring 
the legion of enemies that often surround 
driven achievers. Competitors who have 
been steamrollered by Rather in pursuit 
of a story frequently remember how po- 
lite he was as he beat them out. Jour- 
nalists who have traveled with him give 
him high marks for generosity and grace 
under pressure. TIME Correspondent 
Dean Brelis, who covered the Viet Nam 
War for NBC, recalls Rather as a friendly 
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rival: “He consistently shared his ration 
of information. and if he had food, he'd 
share that too.” Says one colleague: 
“Rather is the most courteous man I have 
ever met. I remember one time in Ev- 
rope we had finished taping, and the 
sound man really did a terrible job. Dan 
wrote him a note and thanked him for a 
job well done anyway.” Adds another co- | 
worker: “He genuinely likes people, and 
they respond to him. He is not uneasy 
about being among regular folk.” 

R that are supposed to accompany ce- | 

lebrity and wealth. He has no sail- 

boat, summer place, city town house or 
even a car. He keeps himself too busy to 
use them. Home is a comfortable six-room 
co-op apartment on Manhattan’s East 
Side, furnished in a combination of mod- 
ern and Early American styles. Daughter 
Robin, 21, attends Tufts University, 
where she is captain of the girls’ basket- 
ball team; Son Danjack, 19, is a student at 
Columbia and frequently comes down- 
town to meet his father for lunch. Rath- 
er’s schedule as a 60 Minutes regular keeps 
him in the air and on the road some eight 
months a year. Accustomed to long peri- 
ods of time on her own, Jean Rather 
paints (several of her oils hang in the 
apartment), goes gallery and museum 
hopping and plays a fierce game of tennis 
(she can wipe her husband off the court). 

Rather's tempo away from New York 
varies with the assignment. At home, he 
jogs up and down Park or Madison Av- 
enue four days a week to unwind; when 
he finds time to read, he picks up books | 
recommended by his wife or a work by a 
particular favorite, Novelist Walker Per- 
cy. He rarely attends parties, although he 
and Jean are enthusiastic theatergoers. 
When the Rathers entertain, the guest list 
is usually limited to a few friends; he and 
60 Minutes colleague Mike Wallace are 
especially close. On a free evening, Rath- 
er is likely to spend hours on long-dis- 
tance, chatting across time zones with ac- 
quaintances from his well-traveled past. 
He picks up and goes fishing occasionally, 
and he and Jean take periods off to va- 
cation with her mother in Texas. 

In The Camera Never Blinks Rather 
writes, “I am not, never have been, a nat- 
ural smiler.” In truth, he can slip into so- 
bersided pomposity at the best of times. 
Phoning CBS News President William 
Leonard to announce his decision, Rath- 
er intoned, “I have decided to make a 
new covenant of excellence at CBS.” Lat- 
er that day, though, he seemed to have 
no difficulty beaming at the press con- 
ference announcing his appointment. 
Spectators had trouble deciding which 
was more photogenic, the wreaths of 
smoke from Cronkite’s pipe or Rather's 
dazzling grin. “I would be a candidate for 
the funny farm if I claimed that this has 
been an agony for me,” he says of the ne- 
gotiations and their outcome. “It has been 
joyous.” Why not? To take a page from 
Rather’s notebook: he is in the tall cot- 
ton now, sitting in the catbird seat. a 


ather possesses few of the trappings 
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n economy that stubbornly refuses 
to cool off, consumers who will not 
stop spending, prices that keep on 


biggest new inflationary jolt of defense 
spending since the Viet Nam War. 

That was the gloomy backdrop last 
week as TIME’s Board of Economists 
gathered in New York City for a look at 
how the economy is shaping up in light 
of Jimmy Carter's proposed new budget 
for fiscal year 1981. The view ahead was 
hardly encouraging. At almost every turn, 
the economists found the budget bloated 
with new spending, much of it camou- 
flaged by various forms of financial and 
fiscal prestidigitation. They saw the econ- 
omy itself remaining dangerously inflated, 
yet in a fundamental sense growing weak- 
er and less productive as the year pro- 
gresses. Summed up Board 
Member Beryl Sprinkel: 
“The budget is far more 
expansionary than is con- 
sistent with anti-inflation 
policy.” 

As if to underscore the 
) inflation danger, January 
wholesale prices released 
last week showed a jump 
of 1.6%, or a compound 
annual rate of 21%, the 
largest such wholesale 
price rise in five years. 

In a perverse way, one 
of the most discouraging projections of all 
was the board’s consensus forecast that a 
recession for 1980 now looks to be a some- 
what milder affair than the 2.4% overall 
slump that had been predicted as recent- 
ly as last December. Recession is certain- 
ly painful for anyone thrown out of work, 
but without at least a temporary econom- 
ic downturn there is no real hope of slow- 
ing the price spiral. 

At its December meeting, the board 
anticipated that last autumn’s rise in in- 
terest rates and the resulting tightening 
of credit would lead to a sharp 4% an- 
nualized drop in economic activity dur- 
ing the first half of 1980, as consumers 
cut back on spending, businessmen laid 














rising and, looming on the horizon, the | 








The Hesitant Recession 





TIME’s economists see a milder downturn and still higher prices 


off workers, and the economy itself be- 
gan to slow. This was to be followed by a 
modest autumn rebound, and a return to 
real growth by year’s end. 

But rising interest costs, which the 
Federal Reserve pushed up again last 
week by raising the rate it charges mem- 
ber banks to 13%, have not slowed con- 
sumer spending. Moreover, mild winter 
weather has made it easier to go shop- 
ping and eased the strain on home heat- 
ing budgets. This has helped to fatten con- 
sumer pocketbooks, enabling people to 
keep on spending though wages have not 
kept pace with inflation. 

Yet the strength of sales was puzzling 
to the board. Guest Member Gary Wen- 
glowski, of the Wall Street investment 
firm Goldman Sachs, explained the will- 
ingness of consumers to spend and spend 
by arguing that inflation has so bloated 
the value of residential housing that any- 
one with a home of his own has now come 
to look on it as a sort of savings account 
that one can live in. The result, he said, 
is that people have been increasingly will- 
ing to dip into their nest eggs or go into 
debt to support their living 
standards. Joseph Pechman of 
Washington's Brookings Insti- 
tution, on the other hand, sug- 
gested that much of the shop- 
ping splurge has been attrib- 
utable to a consumer compul- 
sion to buy now before prices 
shoot into orbit. Yet Brook- 
ings Economist Arthur Okun 
noted that considerable spend- 
ing has been for goods like fur- 
niture and clothing, which 
have been rising in price far 














more slowly than other consumer items. 

Whatever the motivation, the spree 
shows no immediate signs of slackening. 
Retail sales in January rose an unexpect- 
edly sharp 2.3% over the December level, 
and the board now foresees no downturn 
in the first quarter at all. After a very 
mild 1.7% overall decline, the members 
expect a return to real growth by early 
1981. Indeed, some board members, in- 
cluding Wenglowski and Pechman, are 
beginning to wonder whether anything 
worthy of being called a recession is like- 
ly to develop at all. 

Much, of course, depends on the ul- 
timate size and shape of the fiscal 1981 
budget that Carter submitted to Congress 
three weeks ago. The bigger the budget 
and the larger the deficit, the more dif- 
ficult it will be to restrain the expansion 
of both money and credit in the economy 
and hold price rises in check. Yet one 
board member after another agreed that 
much of the budget, which Carter pro- 
jects to reach $616 billion with a deficit 
of $15.8 billion, is already expanding out 





of control. Said Pechman bluntly: “Fiscal 
policy is simply too loose in this situa- 
tion; it is bordering on the irresponsible.” 

The Administration also seemed, to 
Economist Sprinkel, to be “playing fast 
and loose with the numbers” in the bud- 
get. Example: sharp cuts are proposed for 
such sacred cow items as aid to educa- 
tion, Medicare and Medicaid funding, and 
the Administration’s long-stalled hospi- 
tal-cost containment bill. But Congress- 
men are almost certain to go 
ahead and continue providing 
lavishly for those pet programs 
anyway. 

Some of the budget’s most 
wishful thinking of all is in de- 
fense spending. Though spend- 
ing is projected to rise 3.3% in 
real terms during fiscal 1981, 
none of the increases reflects 
the military buildup that Car- 
ter has committed the U.S. to 
as a result of the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. Com- 
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plained Economist Alan Greenspan of the 
| New York consulting firm of Townsend- 
Greenspan: “To pretend that this budget 
is up to date when everyone knows that 
it is not is a bit of public relations that 
one could do without.” 

A whole array of defense spending 
categories now seems certain to grow sub- 
stantially. Greenspan expects the fiscal 
1980 budget that is already in force to in- 
crease by approximately $1.3 billion sim- 
ply to cover the increased cost of fuel for 
military training maneuvers. 

Personnel costs will also rise. Faced 
with skilled manpower weaknesses, the 
Pentagon is going to have to build up the 
quality of the nation’s 2 million-strong 
armed forces in the early 1980s. But that 
will require pay increases well above the 
7.4% in raises now budgeted for fiscal 
1981. Said Washington University’s Mur- 
ray Weidenbaum: “The budget projec- 
tions on this point through 1983 are to- 
tally unbelievable. The Administration 
has personnel expenditures rising only 
$500 million in fiscal 1982, or a mere 
1.5%, and even less the following year.” 

Economists Weidenbaum, Greenspan 
and Pechman each estimated that in- 
creased defense outlays next year will 
boost fiscal 1981's defense spending by 
more than $7 billion, to about $150 bil- 
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lion. Said Sprinkel: “It may not be a guns- 
and-butter budget, but it is at least guns 
and margarine.” 

In fact, defense outlays would prob- 
ably swell the deficit even more, in Wei- 
denbaum’s view, if industry and the pri- 
vate economy were capable of rapidly 
filling the lengthy shopping list of ships, 













planes and materiel that will soon be 
needed. They will be necessary to plug | 
the gaps that are likely to be cre- | 
ated when the Pentagon begins 
drawing together the equipment 
required to shape up the 100,000- 
man Rapid Deployment Force 
that Carter wants. Production bot- 
tlenecks are inevitable, explained Wei- 
denbaum, because supply shortages exist 
in everything from specialty steels to cast- 
ings and forgings. Additionally, a host of 
strategic minerals such as manganese, 
chromium and titanium, must be import- 
ed, and disruption of supply is an obvious 
danger. 

In the Viet Nam era, the peril cre- 
ated by runaway spending was an ever 
widening budget deficit and a consequent 
escalation of inflation. But to Wenglowski, 
the danger now is that surging inflation 
will keep pushing people into higher and 
higher tax brackets, draining the private 
economy of funds for wealth- and job- 
creating investment. That in turn crimps 
productivity and gives yet another source 
of upward momentum to inflation. The di- 
lemma, of course, is that cutting taxes to 
stimulate investment simply balloons the 
deficit, which also tends to nudge up in- 
flation. Said Tax Expert Pechman: “Un- 
less expenditures are cut, there is simply 














infatuation with Controls 


hile wage and price controls are still anathema to the 

vast majority of economists and White House policy- 
makers, a rising chorus is beginning to demand their im- 
position. Senator Edward Kennedy has centered the eco- 
nomic proposals of his presidential campaign on a six-month 
wage and price freeze. Barry Bosworth, who directed the 
Carter inflation guidelines program for two years, now fa- 
vors mandatory controls. Even a number of conservatives 
are reluctantly swinging toward controls. Brookings Insti- 
tution President Bruce MacLaury now supports wage and 
price restrictions, and Wall Street Banker Henry Kaufman 
says controls can make a “marginal contribution” in fight- 
ing inflation. In a CBS—-New York Times poll last month, 
65% of the respondents supported Government limits on 
wage and price increases, while 26% opposed them. 

Throughout history, controls have seemed a tempting 
quick fix for inflation. Nearly 40 centuries ago, the Baby- 
lonian King Hammurabi established wage and price limits. 
They set, for example, the annual wage of a field worker at 
eight gur (75 bu.) of corn and that of a herdsman at six gur 
(56.25 bu.). The Roman Emperor Diocletian in A.D. 301 
published official price lists that included artichokes and 
transportation by camel; any gougers were executed. The 
most recent American experience with general controls was 
President Nixon’s 1971-74 program of freezes, followed by 
varying degrees of restraint. 

From Hammurabi to Nixon, wage and price limits have 
been almost universally disastrous. Hoarding and scarcities 
quickly develop as businessmen either stop producing goods 
or store them rather than sell-at a loss. Mammoth and cost- 
ly bureaucracies soon tell the corner pharmacist how much 
to charge for aspirin or a gas station owner whether he can 
give his mechanic an extra $5 a week. In the US., the 
World War II controls program required 60,000 full-time of- 
ficials, plus another 300,000 volunteer price checkers. 
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Once controls are removed, prices almost always ex- 
plode. The highest annual inflation rate in the U.S. during 
the past 60 years (18.2%) occurred in 1946, following re- 
moval of World War II restrictions. After studying the 1971- 
74 Nixon program, Princeton Economists Alan S. Blinder 
and William J. Newton concluded that by early 1975 those 
controls actually increased inflation by almost 1% over what 
it would otherwise have been during those years. Reason: 
policymakers simultaneously removed most restraints on fis- 
cal and monetary policy and thus overheated the economy. 

The current inability to arrest price increases has led to 
the new flirtation with old solutions. Economist Walter Hel- 
ler still opposes them but says that “somewhere along the 
line, a dose of wage-price controls may be what is necessary 
to give the economy some shock treatments and to lower us 
out of this inflation orbit.” Adds Bosworth: “The choices to 
stop inflation are either a recession, with 10% unemploy- 
ment for three years, or controls.” 

A major barrier to legal wage and price restrictions is 
that, unlike Nixon in 1971, Carter does not have stand-by 
power to impose them. The overwhelming majority in Con- 
gress still opposes such measures. Most labor leaders and 
business executives would undoubtedly rush to post “antic- 
ipatory” increases in wages and prices if Congress seriously 
debated granting the President authority to impose controls. 
Another constraint might be White House resignations. 
Anti-inflation Adviser Alfred Kahn favors some credit con- 
trols but says he would quit if wage-price limits were 
introduced. 

Yet if high inflation continues, opinions could change. 
Next week a House subcommittee plans to hold hearings 
on a bill to authorize mandatory controls. Senator Henry 
Jackson predicts that, because of the “sheer frustration” of 
fighting the losing battle against inflation, Congress by this 
summer will give Carter the power to restrict salaries and 
costs. But, new wage and price controls would be like Lex- 
icographer Samuel Johnson’s description of a second mar- 
riage: the triumph of hope over experience. 
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no room in the budget for a tax cut now 
for another five years.” 

About the only encouraging predic- 
tion to emerge from the meeting was the 
crossed-fingers forecast of Economist Da- 
vid Grove that remorselessly rising pe- 
troleum prices might not bring on the 
worldwide financial turmoil that money- 


year, oil-starved Third World nations 
such as Brazil and Korea have had to bor- 
row billions from Western banks to pay 
for petroleum imports, as well as to cover 
even the interest on their previous debts, 
which already total $300 billion. Some of 


men have been fearing. During the past | 





i 





the largest U.S. banks are now approach- 
ing their lending limits, and bankers have 
started to worry about whether the cash- 
strapped borrowers will ever be able to 
pay their debts. 

But Grove calculates that U.S. banks 
can still increase their lending during the 


| year ahead by an additional 10% over 


1979 levels. Thus, if European banks, 
which last year lent about 85% ofall Third 
World borrowing, were to be equally 
forthcoming this year, Third World bor- 
rowers would probably be able to squeak 
through. In short, the feared large-scale 
loan defaults do not loom as likely. s 


How Much Did Bill Miller Know? 





44 Am I ever to be free?” That plain- 

tive question was asked two weeks 
ago by Treasury Secretary G. William 
Miller as the Senate Banking Committee 
debated the appointment ofa special pros- 
ecutor to look into charges of foreign 
bribes and Defense Department slush 
funds while he was chairman of Textron 
Inc. Answered California Senator Alan 
Cranston sternly: “The lingering doubt re- 
mains, from which you may never be free, 
that perhaps you didn’t really want to 
know or you would have ordered an in- 
vestigation.” Two years after the allega- 
tions against Miller first surfaced, they 
continue to hound him. 

The repeated charges and investiga- 
tions have already begun to erode the 
Treasury Secretary's effectiveness as the 
nation’s chief financial officer. Normally 
affable and confident, Miller has become 
truculent and testy after spending dis- 
tracting hours huddling with his lawyer 
and countering questions by reporters. 
Policy clout is now beginning to drift away 
from the Treasury Department. Since 
Miller took office six months ago, his top 
deputies for domestic and international 
economic affairs have both resigned. 

Miller's power ultimately rests on his 
retaining the confidence of Jimmy Carter. 
The Treasury Secretary was originally 
popular around the White House because 
he was a team player who defended Ad- 
ministration policy in public. But Carter 
has been warned by advisers to avoid an 
all-out “My Boy Bill” defense of Miller. 
Says Brookings Institution Economist Jo- 
seph Pechman: “Even if he continues to 
preside over economic policy, the Presi- 
dent himself will naturally lose some con- 
fidence as a result of this episode.” Im- 
pressions of Miller's vulnerability are 
already seeping into the business commu- 
nity. Concludes Bank of America Presi- 
dent A.W. Clausen: “Bill Miller's effec- 
tiveness shouldn’t be influenced by this, 
but I guess it will.” 

The case of G. William Miller reads 
like a business-mystery novel—with the 
last chapter missing. The Treasury Sec- 
retary confidently told the Senate Bank- 














Lingering questions bedevil the Treasury Secretary 


ing Committee two years ago during hear- 
ings for his confirmation as Federal 
Reserve chairman: “I do know my com- 
pany did not bribe anybody.” But the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
charges that Textron’s Bell Helicopter di- 
vision spent $5.4 million in foreign kick- 
backs in ten countries between 1971 and 
1978. The largest was the $2.9 million 
payment to a firm, owned in part by the 
deposed Shah of Iran’s brother-in-law, in 


Textron’s former boss in Washington 
“Am I ever to be free?” 


connection with the purchase of 489 heli- 
copters for $500 million. The SEC also re- 
vealed that Textron, a major defense con- 
tractor, spent $600,000 between 1971 and 
1978 entertaining Pentagon officials in vi- 
olation of Defense Department rules. 
Fearful that Textron’s affairs would 
become public, company officials alleg- 
edly altered documents in the so-called 
White Rose files, which dealt with for- 
eign payoffs. As the SEC dug into the Tex- 
tron case over the past two years, exec- 


utives also began losing their memories, | G. William Miller lax or lying? 





and eleven employees took the Fifth 


an 








Amendment and refused to answer ques- 
tions. According to the SEC, documents re- 
lating to Textron’s Defense Department 
entertainment fund were also destroyed. 

Miller has steadfastly maintained that 
he did not know about these illegal pay- 
ments, which breached clearly stated 
Textron company policy. And, although 
company officials close to Miller report- 
edly knew of the bribery, no “smoking 
gun” evidence has yet proved that the 
Treasury Secretary was aware of it. 

One of the grandfathers of al! con- 
glomerates, Textron under/Miller’s man- 
agement had a highly decentralized 
operation. Company headquarters in 
Providence gave broad decision-making 
powers to the Bell Helicopter division in 
Fort Worth. Corporate financial control 
was maintained primarily through 
monthly reports, and only major capital 
expenditures were carefully monitored. 

In any case, foreign payments like the 
one to the firm of the Shah's brother-in- 
law were not illegal under American law 
at the time. They were first outlawed by 
the 1977 Foreign Corrupt Practices Act, 
which grew out of bribery scandals in- 
volving Lockheed and other firms. Last 
week the SEC was still meeting with lead- 
ing corporate lawyers to discuss possible 
guidelines pertaining to enforcement 
rules. Many businessmen and some Gov- 
ernment officials challenge the whole con- 
cept of exporting morality to parts of the 
world like the Middle East, where bak- 
sheesh, or greasing the palm, is an ac- 
cepted fact of business life. Says the pres- 
ident of one Houston oil company: 
“Things might have gone on that are part 
of the art of doing business overseas.” 

Miller’s “I did not know” defense rests 
uneasily with former business colleagues. 
Said an executive with a top Defense De- 
partment contractor: “I find it inconceiv- 
able that he didn’t know about the spe- 
cial payments or whatever you want to 
call them. One disbursement for $2.9 mil- 
lion ought to get a little attention.” 


ith the Senate and SEC investiga- 

tions concluded but inconclusive, 
Miller’s opponents now demand that the 
Justice Department dig further. Last week 
five Senators sent Attorney General Ben- 
jamin Civiletti two separate requests for 
a special prosecutor to investigate possi- 
ble perjury. Said Senator William Prox- 
mire: “It appears clear that Mr. Miller’s 
testimony before this [Banking] Commit- 
tee in 1978 was false and misleading.” 
Civiletti has been slow in pushing the in- 
quiry of his fellow Cabinet member and 
has not questioned several top Textron ex- 
ecutives. Referring to the Abscam scan- 
dal, Senator Robert Dole quips: “Maybe 
the Justice Department is so busy with 
members of Congress that it doesn’t have 
time for Cabinet officers.” But without a 
special prosecutor the nagging question 
will remain: As chairman of Textron, was 
a 
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Fastest from the entire shaded area. 


Northwest Flight 3, 747 
service to Tokyo, departs 


flying nonstop five days 
a week. It’s the only 
nonstop service from 





747s. For First Class passengers. No additional charge. 


The roomier ride 


Chicago daily at 11:50 am, 


Northwest: 
Fastest way to 
the Orient 
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...roomiest too! 


Fewer seats inside mean a roomier ride. 

Northwest 747s give you a wider seat in Economy than all 
other airlines flying nonstop from the U.S. to Tokyo. 
Because Northwest 747s have one less seat in each 
Economy row. It's a significant comfort difference. 


For reservations, call a travel agent or Northwest. 
*Mpls./St. Paul passengers may also connect to Tokyo 
nonstops from Seattle. 
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a ‘3 the Midwest to 
é the Orient.* 
New Sleeper Seats. Now being installed in Northwest 


ART, REAL E 
AND VOLVOS! 


There are still a few investments left today thatare | Maybe that’s because over the last two years the dollar 
worth making. And these three people know them invested in a Volvo has held its value better than the 
when they see them. That’s why they all own Volvos. dollar in your pocket* 

They not only consider Volvo a safe car to be in; So right now, a two-year-old Volvo could actually 
they also consider it a safe place to put their money. be worth more than it originally cost. 


| 


Joseph Eliasoph, art dealer Ruth Baskom, real estate agent 





-S TATE, GOLD. 


Of course if you’re shrewd enough to invest ina And with the money you might save by not buying 
Volvo, it’s unlikely you'll want to turn it over so a new Car every few years, you can make another 
quickly. Because a Volvo is made to last a long time. investment just as worthwhile as your Volvo. Like 
(The life expectancy of a Volvo is now up to 17.9 years art, real estate or gold. 
in Sweden.) : 4 


VOLVO 
A car you can believe in. 


Sheldon Rosenfeld, gold dealer 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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Amoco Pays Up 


More energy over charges 





L ike a sharpshooter knocking off jump- 
ing rabbits in a carnival midway, the 
Department of Energy during the past 
two years has charged U'S. oil compa- 
nies one by one with overcharging cus- 
tomers for gasoline, heating oil and other 
products. Last week the DOE hit its big- 
gest target to date. Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, one of the nation’s largest gasoline 
retailers under the trade name of Am- 
oco, signed a sweeping $690 million con- 
sent decree settling all alleged sale-price 
violations since 1973. 

In the decision, Amoco agreed: to pay 
$71 million into a special federal escrow 
account that will probably be used to help 
the poor with their fuel bills; to reimburse 
$29 million to large customers like util- 
ities and local governments; to forgo $180 
million in future price increases that it 
could have legally imposed; and to reduce 
gasoline and propane prices by about 2¢ 
per gal. Finally, Amoco said it would in- 
vest an extra $410 million in domestic oil 
exploration, production and refining. DOE 
Special Counsel Paul Bloom explained 
that such a complicated rebate system was 
necessary because it was now impossible 
to locate the millions of customers who 
had been overcharged a few pennies for 
every gallon of gasoline 
or fuel oil purchased 
from Amoco during the 
past six years. 

As in past energy- 
overcharge settlements, 
the Government did not 
publicly spell out the ex- 
act allegations against 
Amoco. It is believed that the DOE audit 
of the company’s books revealed at least 
$100 million in excess selling prices. The 
remainder of the $690 million settlement 
resulted from both alleged overcharging 
and forbidden bookkeeping practices that 
enabled the company to run up costs fast- 
er than permitted. 

The $690 million Amoco settlement 
is by far the biggest in the two-year-old 
Government investigation of oil-company 
pricing. Last December, Getty signed a 
$75 million consent decree; in the pre- 
ceding 22 months, settlements with a 
number of companies, including Kerr- 
McGee, Cities Service, Gulf, Mobil and 
Phillips, totaled less than $690 million. 
Although the firms insist that the DOE’s 
pricing regulations are contradictory, con- 
fusing and capricious, the profit-rich en- 
ergy companies are unlikely to attract 
much sympathy. Amoco’s_ earnings 
jumped 70% in the last quarter of 1979 
and 40% over the full year. Said Energy 
Securities Analyst David Snow of A.G. 
Becker in New York: “The Government 
is hitting the oil companies over the head 
at a time when it knows they are well 
able to pay.” = 
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Hugh Hoteer in front of “Manalon West” 


Hutch Trouble 


The playboy pays for perks 


N obody takes Playboy magazine's phi- 
losophy of the good life more seri- 
ously than Hugh Hefner, the man who 
started it all on his kitchen table back in 
1953. He rules his empire and maintains 
his image as a protean ladies’ man from 
a fieldstone fortress in Los Angeles. It is 
equipped with battlements in the back- 
yard, outdoor Jacuzzi baths built into a 
stone grotto and sprawling lawns where 
flamingos and pet peacocks roam. Man- 
sion West, as the place is called to dis- 
tinguish it from Hefner’s 54-room Chi- 
cago playpen now on the block for $2.5 
million, cost the company $3 million last 
year to operate. Hefner, however, pays an 
annual rent of only $36,000. 

Two years ago, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission began an informal 
probe into the compensation at Playboy. 
The company defended its chairman’s 
perks, saying that the sex conglomerate’s 
sales “are closely related to public rec- 
ognition of its role in promoting a par- 
ticular style of urban living.” But last week 
the company’s internal audit committee 
announced that Hefner and four other of- 
ficers would have to repay $918,413 in im- 
properly documented or unapproved ex- 
penses. Hefner’s share: $796,413. 

Although the SEC is unlikely to press 
its inquiry now that Hefner has agreed to 
repay the company, Playboy is still con- 
testing an assessment of about $13.4 mil- 
lion in taxes due the Internal Revenue 
Service between 1970 and 1976, including 
$1.4 million that taxmen say Hefner owes 
for his use of the mansions. Nor is this 
an end to trouble in the hutch. Bunnies 
are no longer multiplying like rabbits, and 
for the first time Playboy Clubs are hav- 
ing to hustle for bustle. Evidently, being 
a bunny these days, like being a ie 
is not what it used to be. 
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Grain Waves 


The superpowers vie over vodka 


he U.S.S.R. and China are bristling 

again, but bordering countries can 
breathe easily—for the time being. The 
squabble is over vodka, specifically the 
600,000 cases a year that are «xported to 
the U.S. Although imports are a mere 
drop in the shaker compared with the to- 
tal 30.7 million cases of vodka sold in the 
US. last year, the Soviets, with their Stol- 
ichnaya brand (on average, $10.50 for an 
80-proof fifth), account for about 80% of 
import sales. Or did, until the invasion of 
Afghanistan set some flag-waving saloon- 
keepers to unclogging their drains with 
the stuff and many restaurants to tacking 
calligraphic RUSSIAN VODKA NOT SOLD 
HERE signs to their menus. 

Other importers, like Sweden's Abso- 
lut and Poland’s Wyborowa, were quick to 
seize the chance to increase their market 
share. But none was so ag- 
gressive as the Chinese 
brand Tsingtao, imported by 
Monarch Import Co. of New 
York from the Shandong 
province of northern China. 
Monarch took full-page ads 
in the New York Times offer- 
ing Tsingtao as a punishing 
alternative to Stolichnaya 
and extolling the Chinese 
vodka’s delicate taste, al- 
though some drinkers find it 
harsh. An 80-proof fifth sells 
for a few cents more than 
Stolichnaya. The copy of one 
scrappy ad last week had 
members of Moscow’s Polit- 
buro smirking confidently that Americans 
would not “give up Russian vodka just as 
they haven't given up imported crude.” 

Emigrés fleeing the 1917 Russian 
Revolution brought vodka to China, and 
3% years ago, a brew called Great Wall 
made its appearance in the U.S. Tsingtao, 
from the same distillery, arrived last June. 
As to why ads are so pugnacious, Gad Ro- 
mann, of Romann & Tannenholz, Tsing- 
tao’s agency, explained: “If you had an 
unheard-of brand, what would you do?” 

For all the talk of boycotting Soviet 
spirits, however, there is not 
much evidence that sales are Qe 
seriously falling. Some retail- 
ers claim that they are sell- 
ing even more Stolichnaya 
by the case to hoarders who 
fear a permanent cutoff, or 
by the pint to those who dare 
not use it for entertaining. 
Ironically, one merchant not- 
ed that a brand left on the 
shelf in his store was Smir- 
noff, a domestic vodka dis- 
tributed by Heublein. Says 
he: “People think it is Rus- 
sian and they are refusing 
to buy it.” a 
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Solid Gold Tub 


But there’s a rub 





nce upon a time, a savvy Japanese ho- 

telman named Hideki Yokoi came up 
with the ultimate gimmick. He spent 
$300,000 for a phoenix-shaped, 22- 
karat, solid gold bathtub, and installed 
it 14 years ago in the basement of his Fun- 
abara resort hotel about 100 miles south 
of Tokyo. A bit larger than normal, the 
tub holds a cramped two, and Yokoi 
was able to charge honeymooners and 
Very Good Friends $2.80 apiece for a five- 
minute soak that he claimed would pro- 
long their lives for at least one year. For 
$4, a photographer burnished the mo- 
ments for posterity 
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Bathing in the bullion 
First a search for hammers and gimlets. 


T 
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With gold selling these days at rough- 
ly $667 per oz., the tub has become a bo- 
nanza. It is now worth $2.5 million, and 
the number of customers has jumped 50% 
since gold prices surged in mid-1979. 


| 
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About half the 100,000 guests who go to | 


the hotel every year take the plunge. To- 
day they are each soaked for $20, and 
the photographs—in color—are $8 a shot. 

Hideki Yokoi’s good fortune is not 
unalloyed: he worries about protecting 
his treasure. Now he requires that his 
male receptionist inspect the bathers be- 
fore they undress to see if they are car- 
rying hammers, gimlets or any other 
sharp instruments. Scrapes and scratches 
have appeared mysteriously on the tub, 
and Yokoi fears that his guests might 
be trying to recoup their costs under 
their fingernails = 
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A Guide to Taking Charge 





eople who wonder what it takes to be a leader would do 

well to listen to Charles Knight. His father, Lester B. 
Knight, 72, who is one of the premier management con- 
sultants, programmed young Chuck to be a leader ever since 
he grew up on Chicago's gilt-edged North Shore. At 15, 
Dad packed his only son off to a client’s foundry in a small 
Canadian town for a summer’s work to learn blue-collar 
life. After that there were summer jobs in Switzerland, Ger- 
many and Argentina, engineering and business studies, var- 
sity football and tennis at Cornell. In his early 20s, Chuck 
Knight headed the European operations of Lester B. Knight 
& Associates, Inc.: in his early 30s, he took 
charge of the whole company. Then, startling- 
ly, he revolted against Dad's grand plan. 

At 36, Knight skipped away from his fam- 
ily’s company to join a valued St. Louis client, 
Emerson Electric, of which he soon became 
chief executive. Father was furious. The 
breach has healed in the seven years since 
then, in part because Chuck Knight has shown 
how well he learned his lessons. Emerson is 
on most short lists of the best-managed com- 
panies in the country, and, with its sales hav- 
ing risen steadily to $2.6 billion last year, it is 
challenging bigger General Electric and Wes- 
tinghouse in many product areas. Now 44, 
Knight is one of the youngest chairmen of a 
major U.S. corporation. 

Knight believes that in business, in pol- 
itics, indeed in any venture at all, leadership 
consists of ten basic ingredients. Some of them, 
he concedes, sound obvious, even corny, but together they 
make a compelling package. Here is Knight's list: 

No. 1: You have to be able to set priorities. I always re- 
member my father said, “Chuck, your health comes first; 
without that you have nothing. The family comes second. 
Your business comes third. You better recognize and or- 
ganize those first two, so that you can take care of the third.” 

No. 2: You need an ability to grab hold of tough prob- 
lems and not delegate them. It’s not fair to let the guy below 
you take the brunt of making the hard decisions. The leader 
has to get deeply, personally involved in challenging issues 
and set the policy. 








Knight of Emerson Electric 





No. 3: Set and demand standards of excellence. Anybody 
who accepts mediocrity—in school, on the job, in life—is a 
guy who compromises. And when the leader compromises, 
the whole damn organization compromises. 

No. 4: You need a sense of urgency. It is absolutely bet- 
ter to do something, recognizing that it may not be the right 
thing, than do nothing at all. If you don’t have a sense of ur- 
gency, the bottom drops out of the organization. 

No. 5: Pay attention to details. Getting the facts is the 
key to good decision making. Every mistake that I made 
—and we all make mistakes—came because I didn’t take 
the time, I didn’t drive hard enough, I wasn’t 
smart enough to get the facts. You can’t get 
them all, of course, but the last 5% or 10% of 
the facts may not really matter. 

No. 6: You need commitment. You can al- 
ways pick out the guy who has a commitment. 
He is the fellow who does not fly into town on 
the morning of the meeting but flies in the 
night before to make sure that he gets there. 

No. 7: Don’t waste your time worrying 
about things you cannot do anything about. 
Don't try to fix things that are impossible. Con- 
centrate on the possibles. 

No. 8: You need the ability to fail. I'm 
amazed at the number of organizations that 
set up an environment where they do not per- 
mit their people to be wrong. You cannot in- 
novate unless you are willing to accept some 
mistakes. 

No. 9: Be tough but fair with people. Be- 
ing tough means setting standards and demanding per- 
formance. Probably the hardest part of leadership is to 
make sure that you will not compromise when choosing 
people. When we change a division president, 60% of the 
initial recommendations are compromises. But you cannot 
let emotions get in the way when making a choice. 

No. 10: You can’t accomplish anything unless you're 
having some fun. Of course, it is clear that I have fun on 
the job. I get to the office every morning between 6:30 
and 7:30. The other executives know that, so they 
try to get in the office early too. I hope they are 
having fun. 
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Ifyou own a Thunderbird, Grand Prix, Monte Carlo, Cutlass Supreme, Regal or Cougar, 
<ee Welkom eohveli'- A ehi- heli -Bla-Bh Miss Deele -VAlecen 


Best equipped personal car in 
the mid-size class 

PANU) (oyanleli(om (cola iaalicyiea 

Power Steering 

Power Brakes 

AM Radio 

Tinted Glass 

Bucket Seats 

ali (omile (=m (ell mcolel(el is 
Working Gauges 
Brushed-Metal Instrument Panel 


EPA EST. 
A725 iw 


4 Use this estimate for comparisons. 
a (oll daall(—elel-sune Aves Ze(-1e,-1810| [810] 
oleh foltlm je emu -elin-1melsemit|e) 
late linmm (olelmeleiivio Male )a ive) Mani (om 
fofel- ar] |Nelce)erele)\\ae\-3(- mi @el |e 
fornia estimates 46 EPA estimated 
mpg. 24 EPA estimated highway. 
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Console with floor shift ava 


It’s surprising how 
good chemistry 
helps us grow. 




















U.S. Steel has been in- 
volved with chemicals made 
from coal for over 70 years, 
and today our continued 
interest and growth in this 
area have made us a leading 
manufacturer of basic chemi- 
cals and plastics. 

Our USS Chemicals Division 
is a major producer of polysty- 
rene used in many familiar prod- 

ucts like plastic egg cartons; the 
ABS resins that are essential for 
» telephones and plastic pipe; acrylic 
' sheet for solar panels; polypropylene 
and polyesters for a host of other 
products such as bath tubs, boat hulls 
and automobile components. 

We have also added petrochemical 

capability. With this increased integrated 
capacity, we can now supply many of 
our own feedstocks and are in an even 
better position to serve our customers 
and America’s growing demands for 
these products. 

Growth is vital for our company...and for 
our country, if we are to stay competitive and 
keep lasting jobs here at home. 


Growth. 
It’s one of our 
strengths. 


United States Steel,600 Grant St.,Pittsburgh,PA15230 — tne 



































Old Eli Meryl Streep, flanked by Harvard students in drag, riding through Cambridge to accept her award 


She was the prettiest girl in 
the crowd of flowing skirts, 
crimson lips and bizarre hair- 


| dos—and the only one. Actress 
| Meryl Streep had come to Cam- 


bridge, Mass., to accept an act- 
ing award from the thespians 
at Harvard’s Hasty Pudding 
Theatricals and to watch some 
skits from their all-male mu- 
sical spoof, A Little Knife 
Music. Streep, an old Eli who 
studied acting at the Yale 
School of Drama, was present- 
ed with a gold pudding pot, and 
was also granted custody of one 
of the burly “chorus girls” who 
surrounded her—a send-up 
substitute for the kid she lost 
to Dustin Hoffman in Kramer vs. 
Kramer. “I hope my son never 
turns out like this,” cracked 
Streep good-naturedly, strok- 
ing the Harvard lad’s muscled 
shoulder. 


He may not represent the 
US. at the United Nations any 
more, but that does not mean 
that Andrew Young has slowed 
his pace or lost his taste for 


Representing only himself on this trip, former U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young meets with Polisario leaders 


| speaking his mind. This time 
he was in the Western Sahara 
with leaders of the Polisario 
Front, an independence move- 
ment that seeks to wrest the 
land away from Morocco. 
Washington is sympathetic to 
King Hassan ll, so Young’s hosts 
were happy to lay on the hos- 
pitality in a desert town and 
argue their side. The give-and- 
take got Andy thinking about 
the folks back home. “In most 
Government positions you 
spend your time dealing with 
cautious, insecure bureau- 
crats,” he said. “I tell you, I 
don’t know whether I'd ever 
like to go back on a State De- 
partment payroll.” 


eral George Custer wore on his 
Western campaigns is among 
the items of sartorial memora- 
bilia stashed away in the “na- 
tion’s attic,” along with the 
coat Admiral Robert Peary took 
to the North Pole and the top 
hat Abraham Lincoln wore to 
Ford’s Theater on the night he 





The Army coat that Gen- 








was assassinated. Now the 
Smithsonian Institution has 
chosen to enshrine the brown 
leather jacket that became 
Arthur Fonzerelli’s trademark 
through seven hit seasons of 





TV’s Happy Days comedy se- 


YRDAS 





ries. Actor Henry Winkler, 34, | 


who went from unknowndom 
to stardom as Fonzi, not only 
made the presentation himself, 
but donned a tweed suit for the 
occasion. “There is a lot of 167 


episodes in this jacket,” said he 
fondly, reminiscing over the 
Stains that were made on it by 
hard work, makeup and even 
a piece of cake that was 
mashed into it on cue. “It 
changed my life.” 


Who else would make the 
music at Mardi Gras but New 
Orleans’ favorite horn man, Al 
Hirt, dressed in a flashy fes- 
tival costume as a French aris- 
tocrat? Bourbon Street and the 
French Quarter may not see 
as much of the pudgy enter- 
tainer as they have up to now. 
He is putting together a 17- 
piece orchestra—Al Hirt’s Big 
Band from Dixieland—and 
taking it on the road. “There’s 
a resurgence in bands,” he ex- 
plains. “The age of the gui- 
tars is gone. After the Beat- 
les, there were a few good 
groups, but most of them were 
turkeys.” But what about his 
own style? “I never was a Dix- 
ieland player. I love it, but I 








Al Hirt decked out for his Mardi Gras gig before going on the road 


play more of a swing style, a 
fast four-beat swing, and four- 
beat swing is what this band 
is going to be.” Says Hirt: “I’m 
57 years old, I've been play- 
ing for 51 and this is the sound 
I started with.” 
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Angel of the Arts 











MISIA: THE LIFE OF MISIA SERT 


hat a life Misia Sert lived! Fauré 

gave her piano lessons. Ravel ded- 
icated La Valse to her. Stravinsky pre- 
sented her with the score of Le Sacre du 
| Printemps. Diaghilev made her his ally; 
she was the only woman with whom he 
could feel intimate. Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Bonnard, Vuillard, Renoir, Vallotton 
painted her, sometimes obsessively. Coc- 
teau modeled the heroine of his novel 
Thomas I'Imposteur on her. In the mas- 
terly hands of Proust she became two peo- 
ple, Princess Yourbeletieff, the young 
sponsor of the Ballets Russes: “One might 
have supposed that this marvelous crea- 
ture had been imported in their innumer- 
able baggage, and as their most priceless 
treasure, by the Russian dancers.” Proust 
also used her as one of the inspirations 
for Mme. Verdurin, the far less sympa- 
thetic social climber. Then the magical 
synthesizer introduced his Misias to each 
other: “Mme. Verdurin’s strength lay in 
her genuine love of art, the trouble that 
she used to take for her faithful, the mar- 
velous dinners that she gave for them 
alone ... a sort of official representative 
in Paris of all foreign artists, was not long 
in making her appearance, by the side of 
the exquisite Princess Yourbeletieff, an 
aged Fairy Godmother, grim but all pow- 
erful to the Russian dancers.” 

On the evidence of this graceful, 
knowing, unpretentious new biography, it 
is hard to think of Misia as grim, but as 
usual Proust captured the essential truth. 
For 40-odd years she was the godmother 
of European artists. She came to matu- 
rity in the Belle Epoque, “a beautiful time 
for those who were privileged,” and she 
brought zest, taste, a tart tongue and plen- 
ty of money to a role she never tired of. 
If she was a climber, the mountain was 
| Parnassus. 

The Thursday afternoons spent with 
Fauré were a highlight in a very lonely 
childhood. Misia’s father, Cyprien Go- 
debski, came from an ancient Polish fam- 
ily. He traveled around Europe sculpting 
public monuments and seducing women: 
at the time Misia’s mother was pregnant 
with her in Belgium, her mother’s own 
aunt in Russia was also pregnant by Go- 
debski. Having trekked to St. Petersburg 
alone to confirm this monstrous news, 
Mme. Godebska died in childbirth. Mi- 
sia grew up mostly in Parisian convents. 

Fauré gave her a precious gift, a deep 
understanding of music. Her technique 
was fiery, and the old composer was cer- 
tain she would have a concert career. He 
was heartbroken when, at 20, she decid- 
ed to marry Thadée Natanson, editor of 
La Revue Blanche. Like his bride, he lived 











by Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale; Knopf; 337 pages; $16.95 












Renoir’s vision of a favorite model 


for the enjoyment of art. Though the mar- 
riage was not permanent (nor were later 
ones to the fabulously rich speculator Al- 
fred Edwards and the fashionable paint- 
er José-Maria Sert), the pattern of Mi- 
sia’s life was established in her 20s. She 
was surrounded by artists, for whom she 
was companion, model and muse. “Misia 
never claimed to be a sexual athlete; that 
was for the ladies of the demimonde,” 
write Gold and Fizdale. “Still, she took it 
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Misia Sert 
“She was a rough-and-ready princess.” 





& The Edwardses’ first trip 

on the Aimée was to Trou- 
ville in the spring of 1905... When 
they arrived, Misia invited Enrico 
Caruso on board. He had often 
joined her for a glass of champagne 
in the mirrored room behind her 
box at the Paris Opéra. Day after 
day, with Misia at the piano, Ca- 
ruso filled the salon of the Aimée 
with shatteringly beautiful sounds. 
Feeling that she was about to drown 
in the sentimental sea of Marec- 
chiare and Santa Lucia, Misia told 
the famous tenor that she could 
not bear to hear one more Ne- 
apolitan song. Stupefied, Caruso 
puffed himself up as only tenors 
can and spluttered, ‘No, that’s real- 
ly too much. It’s the first time any- 
one’s ever asked me to stop. Me, 
the great Caruso! Kings have 
begged me on their knees to open 
my mouth, and you, you tell me 
to shut it!) Then with a defiant 
look, Caruso raised his glo- By 


rious voice in O Sole Mio. 
for granted that not only was her hus- 
band in love with her, but so, more or 
less, were all his friends. It was the thing, 
to be in love with Misia ... She had tre- | 
mendous allure in the French meaning 
of the word—a sense of how to carry her- 
self with style ... she listened attentively 
and responded with enthusiasm, candor 
and an independence of judgment star- 
tling in one so young. Her speech was salt- 
ed with irony and peppered with four- 
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1956. | 


wife Isobel 





“It was in 1956 when my wife 
and | moved to Ontario, Canada,” 
says “Tiny” Rader, Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Executive Officer 
of Allen-Bradley Company. “| had 
just been named sales manager 
there. | figured |'d better keep up 
with day-to-day happenings in the 
business world. 

“Even today, 23 years later, | find 
there isn't a business publication 
that's comparable to The Journal in 
keeping tabs on what’s happening 
in business every day.” 

Keeping tabs on the world of 
business. That’s what The Journal 
does better than any other business 
publication. The Journal delivers 


Have The Journal delivered every business day. One year, $55. Or 30 


Or write: The Wall Street Journa 


Andrew “Tiny” Rader, newly appointed sales manager for Allen-Bradley Canada, Ltd., with his 






% 


business information to you sooner 
than any weekly, biweekly or 
monthly publication. And it delivers 
it in more detail — in more signifi- 
cant, useful detail — than any busi- 
ness section of any daily news- 
paper 

The Wall Street Journal is all 
business. Monday through Friday, 
it's full of the business news, infor- 
mation, facts and insights you need 
on the job. Complete information. 
Exclusive information. 

Start reading The Journal. You'll 
find out, as “Tiny” Rader did, there 
is no better way to keep tabs on the 
business world every business 
day. 








ee, 
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Today. Mr. Rader is Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Executive Officer 
of Allen-Bradley Company, . 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Wall Street Journal . 


All the business news you need. 
When you need it. 


weeks for $33. Call toll-free 800-358-9999 except in Hawaii and Alaska. (in California, 800-862-4999 


200 Burnett Road, Chicopee, Massachusetts 01021 








Books 





letter words, which on her lips somehow 
escaped vulgarity. She was a rough-and- 
ready princess.” 

In Parisian society, each hostess had 
a set reception day; Misia held open house 


| every day in the week. She threw every- 


thing away except jewels. Drawings made 
by Lautrec at the dinner table were 
cleared away with the rest of the leav- 
ings. Her motto was, “I don’t respect art; 
blove it.” Gold and Fizdale print a lengthy 
honor role of sources for Misia, but their 
task would have been easier and clearer 


| if she had not discarded thousands of let- 





ters. Or it may be that being forced at 
times to speculate and use the memoirs 
of others has enhanced their book. Misia 
is not well known to Americans. To the 
degree that she is recognized in the US., 
it is through her friendships with Diaghi- 
lev, whose ballets she supported lavishly, 
and later with Chanel, whom she also sup- 
ported in the designer’s early years. The 
authors’ four-handed biography shows the 
virtues of the professional duo pianists’ 


| timing and technique, but they never take 
| their subject with full scholarly weight. In- 





stead, they have produced an alluring (any 
sense of the word will do) portrait of how 
creative people live, how the social world 
of the arts functions. Creating Vuillard- 
like interiors that Vuillard could not wait 
to paint, making a cult of Bernhardt, sail- 
ing on a pilgrimage to Norway to meet 
Ibsen—through myriad details a creative 
world comes alive. 

It would be to no effect if Misia were 
just a lucky hanger-on. But as Diaghilev 
recognized, her taste was accurate. Her 
occasional criticism stung and enraged 
Stravinsky, who often played his music 
first for her. For decades she helped sup- 
port the composer generously and with- 
out question. With the men she loved, she 
was not so wise. She had a pathetic way 
of attracting younger women into her cir- 
cle who could be counted on to steal her 
man. She was as slow to see this as she 
was quick to spot the first signs of young 
genius. Roussy Mdivani, the lovely girl 
who made off with Sert, whom Misia 
adored, actually managed to crawl into 
their bedroom the last time Sert made love 
to his wife without Misia’s realizing it at 
the time. 

She died in 1950 at 78. Her last years 
were lonely and idle; she was dependent 
on drugs. Her closest friend remained 
Chanel, who desperately wanted to take 
over her crown, her legend. There was 
nothing to inherit. As Cocteau said of Mi- 
sia: “Angels fly because they take them- 
selves lightly.” — Martha Duffy 

s a s 

FIZDALE: We are pianists but we are both 
also frustrated authors. 

GOLD: Turgenev is as moving to me as 
Chopin. I wrote a play once, well, two 
acts of one. 

FIZDALE: I've written hundreds of play- 
lets, especially on trains. I get nervous 
waiting for the train to pull into Grand 
Central. The plays were two pages long, 





Robert Fizdale and Arthur Gold 
“Now we are like horses at the gate.” 





a sort of theater of the absurd. Anyway, 
you live only once, and we wanted to write 
as well as play the piano. 

GOLD: Do you want to know the truth? 
We were on tour, driving through Wy- 
oming, skidding on very icy roads. I said, 
“I think we ought to get into something 
else.” 

FIZDALE: We wanted to write something 
that would take us to Paris for a long time. 
The French have a marvelous feeling 
about the arts, a real interest, but not 
heavy like the Germans. They enjoy art 
and then go off and have a great meal. 
GOLD: We spent the entire winter of 1974 
in Paris doing interviews. No one refused 
us, but some people wanted to talk about 
Chanel instead. We returned three times 
for shorter periods, 

FIZDALE: We couldn't write together. Af- 
ter four words we began arguing. I begged 
Arthur to stop. At a concert people ap- 
plaud right away. I got discouraged. I 
thought we would run out of money. 
GOLD: I never worry about money. Any- 
way we got started. 

FIZDALE: We practically wrote a book on 
Mallarmé! It’s in the drawer. 

GOLD: We wrote 50 pages on Revue 


Blanche before we realized that it wasn’t | 


our subject. The problem was to marry 


cultural history and biography. It is dif- 


ficult to steer a clear course between in- 
terpretation and fact. And it should not 
be 900 pages long. 

FIZDALE: Now we have withdrawal 
symptoms. 

GOLD: You certainly learn a lot about 
yourself. All biography is partly autobi- 
ography. You learn tolerance and accep- 
tance of values that are not your own. 
FIZDALE: Misia’s career was getting 
married. 

GOLD: Misia’s career was making mis- 
chief. Then a woman could not show that 
she ruled the roost. Today Misia would 
be a committee of women. 

FIZDALE: Some of her life is not well doc- 
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Help the 
U.S. Ski Team 
bring home 
the Gold. 


There’s one thing standing be- 
tween the U.S. Ski Team and a 
Gold Medal at the Olympics: money. 

Our Alpine and Nordic teams 
are not subsidized by the govern- 
ment. Team members invest years 
of their lives training to win. Now 
they need your help. Please send 
your tax-deductible donations to the 
U.S. Ski Educational Foundation, 
Box 100 M, Park City, Utah 84060 


Thanks. US 
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a story of chance IN Gmesinida 

















“A beautifully acted 
satire that moves 
handsomely and ingeniously 
to make a whimsical dream 
of a story come true... 
played with brilliant understatement 
by Peter Sellers, who never strikes a 
false note. The other fine actors — 
Shirley MacLaine, Melvyn Douglas, 
Jack Warden and Richard Dysart, form 
a superb ensemble” 
—JANET MASLIN, NEW YORK TIMES 


“I’ve seen this before?’ 
—Chance the gardener 





LORIMAR PRESENTS 
AN ANDREW BRAUNSBERG PRODUCTION 


PETER SELLERS SHIRLEY MacLAINE 


IN A HAL ASHBY FILM 


ALSO STARRING “BEING THERE” 
JACK WARDEN - MELVYN DOUGLAS - RICHARD DYSART- RICHARD BASEHART 


SCREENPLAY BY JERZY KOSINSKI » BASED ON THE NOVEL BY JERZY KOSINSKI 
MUSIC BY JOHNNY MANDEL » EXECUTIVE PRODUCER JACK SCHWARTZMAN 





CINEMATOGRAPHY BY CALEB DESCHANEL * PRODUCED BY ANDREW BRAUNSBERG « DIRECTED BY HAL ASHBY 
PG] PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <> © LORNMAR DISTRIBUTION INTERNATIONAL 1980 FORDISTRIBUTION BY af United Artists 
[some waTEmai av MOT BE SUITABLE Pom Crntmen | A NORTHSTAR INTERNATIONAL PICTURE . 





NOW PLAYING AT A THEATRE NEAR YOU. 





TAKE LUJACK 
_TOWORK AND 
INDECKER HOME. 





_ faetliin ~ LANDECKER 2:307PM. 


Whether you're coming or going, tuning to WLS Musicradio 89 can make the 
trip more fun. 

Pick up Larry Lujack in the morning. You'll laugh in the traffic with the host of 
world-renowned Animal Stories. 

And in the afternoon, give yourself a lift with John Landecker. He has the secret 
to more smiles per gallon. 

Tune to Musicradio 89 around-the-clock for se new hits and rock ‘n roll classics. 
Plus the personalities that make WLS something Wn 


But always remember Lujack and x YL 


Landecker when you're behind the wheel. 
They're the round trp ticket for bumper-to- 
Drive time on (MUSICRADIO 89) 
MUSICRADIO 89 
THE ONLY ONE. 






bumper music, news, information, and fun. 


unique and unspoiled 


Sea otters, shore birds, seals and thousands of colorful fishes share 
the emerald blue waters of Carmel and Monterey Bays. An un- 
equalled expression of nature that only exists on the 
Monterey Peninsula. For visitor information write 
P.O. Box 1770 T1, Monterey 93940. 


«7Vionterey~ 


Peninsula, California 





THE 
WIZARD OF 


} HS. 
ba Then the main course 


Your choice of entrees. Like 
tender boneless breasts of 
chicken. Specially selecred 
steaks. Plump lobster. Plus 

fresh bean sprouts 
Mushrooms. Zucchini 
And onions. Sliced and 
diced into siender, mouth- 
watering slivers. And rice 
And piping hor green 
tea. Ahhh 
I's a complere dinner— 
all included in a mag- 
ical experience youll 
never forger. Ahhh 


BENIHANA of TOKYO) 
HIBACHI STEAK HOUSE 


166 East Superior St.. Chicago 664-9643 / Rr. 22 at Milwaukee Ave 
Lincolnshire 634-0670 
















Enter rhe world of Benihana 
Feel rhe warmth of the 
graceful oriental decor the soft, 

relaxing samisen music. And 
get ready for an orienta! 
masterpiece. Ahhh 

Suddenly your chef 
appears and the feast 
begins. Prepared on a 
hibachi grill right before 
your eyes 

For openers, there's 
onion soup, Japanese 
style. Next, crisp, green 
salad. Sizzling, succulent 
shrimp. Ahhh \ 











Books 


umented. However we knew, or came to 
know, all the people around her. It was 
like a puzzle, or detective work. 

GOLD: Now we are like horses at the gate. 
We have been watching Balanchine's bal- 
lets since they were performed at the Cen- 
tral High School of Needle Trades. His 
world is a little island of paradise. We 
are starting on a book about his life be- ° 
fore he came to the United States in 1934. 
It’s exciting, but of course, one book is no 
| help at all with the next one 

FIZDALE: Don't say that. = 


‘Marital Blahs 


LIFE BEFORE MAN 
by Margaret Atwood 
Simon & Schuster; 317 pages; $11.95 














Ce someone shout “Marriage break- | 
up!” in a crowded theater and still be 
protected by the First Amendment? So 
exhaustively has the subject of matrimo- 
nial misery been trotted out in the arts, 
|} on TV, at cocktail parties or during 
chance encounters on street corners that 
some sort of censorship begins to seem 
the lesser of two evils: persons found guilty 
| of discussing their relationships within 
| earshot of innocent bystanders will be re- 
| manded to a private cell and forced to 
read Anna Karenina. At the very least, 
| novels adding still more sad husbands and 
unhappy wives to the present surplus 
should be viewed with suspicion; their au- 
thors are either foolish or audacious. 
Canadian Novelist Margaret Atwood, 
as it happens, takes risks and wins. In 
Life Before Man she courts banality, pre- 
| senting three commonplace characters 
| and arranging them in the usual triangle 
Out of this hackneyed shape, she produc- 

















Margaret Atwood 
| Producing sharp lines and acute angles. | 
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Even the most discriminat- 
ing buyers will find good 
cause to choose the Lincoln 
Continental for 1980. 

This is the first totally 
new Lincoln ina decade, 4 
fine car that is appropriate 
to today’s driving needs. 

With the help of com 
puters and finite element 
modeling techniques, our 
engineers were able to re 















highwa 
g engine 
to road speed 


peed inr 


move excess bulk and 
weight and to make it four- 
teen inches shorter than its 
predecessor—and at the 


same time to preserve all the 


Lincoln virtues: the classic 

styling; the sumptuous ride; 
ample room for six adults; 
anda deep-well luggage 





LINCOLN CONTINENTAL: 
QUITE POSSIBLY THE MOST INTELLIGENT CHOICE AMONG 
ALL THE FINE CARS AVAILABLE TODAY. 





compartment of 22-cubi 
foot capacity 

EPA Estima 
gallon has increas 
dramatic 41% over last year. 
In fact, Lincoln Cor 
gives you better mileage 
ratings than any gasoline 
engine Cadil 

Lincoln of 
tomatic overdrive transmis 

















Sanew au 
sion, the first of its kind te 
be made in America 
It provides fully 
automatic gear 
changing, of 
course—but at high 
way speed, it reduces 
engine revolutions 


by about 33% 
An electronic engine 
, 4 management system 


uses an on 





yoard com- 


puter to reguiate engine 
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timing, fuel injection and 
other vital engine functions 


The computer operat 








tes con 


tinuously while the engine is 


eadroon 90 
n 12.1 


ler room 604 








4. Front hiproom 56.5 





true efficiency should del 


decisions each second, 
Your Lincoln is designed to 
help you use as little fuel as 
is consistent with the way 
you are driving at every 
moment 

Electronic fuel injection 
meters fuel uniformly into 








the engine more accurately 
than a conventional car- 
buretor. 

These and other sophisti- 
cated engineering details put 





= 
». Rear headroom 38.0) 
6. Rear legroom 13.3 
7. Rear shoulder room 60.7 


8. Rear hiproom 57.8 


ver comfortable miles 
iwoln 8 SIX-passenger interior is even roomier 


the Lincoln Continental 
miles ahead of last year’s 
model in fuel efficiency. Its 
uncompromised luxury is a 
subjective pleasure which 
we invite you to experience 
yourself, 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 





I'S your money. 
Which way do you go? 


There is a financial strategy that 
suits you perfectly. The problem 
is finding it among the hundreds 
that exist. 

That’s why we give youa 
Personal Banking Counselor 
when you come to The Northern 
Trust. Your Counselor is a 
highly trained career profes- 
sional who can help you decide 
what you need and then help you 
obtain it. 

You'll find having your own 
Personal Banking Counselor can 
make your financial life a lot 
easier. You know who to call or 
see. You’re dealing with some- 
one who knows you, your finan- 
cial situation and how you 
manage your affairs. And it 
means that when you're thinking 
about your financial goals, you 
have someone whose judgment 
you trust to help you evaluate 
alternatives. 

Your Personal Banking 
Counselor can help you decide 
among Treasury bills, commer- 
cial paper, and municipal bonds. 
He or she can purchase them for 
you and assist you in opening a 


safe deposit box or a safekeeping 
account if you wish. 

The same person can help 
you arrange a loan and work out 
a comfortable repayment sched- 
ule. And if you’re wondering 
what to do about the high cost of 
education, your Personal Bank- 
ing Counselor can suggest ways 
to ease the strain of putting 
children through school. 

All of this is in addition to 
helping you with your checking 
and savings needs, plus the 
American Express Gold Bank 
Card, Master Charge and many 
other convenience-related 
services. 
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A Personal Banking 
Counselor is someone you 
should know. Please stop in and 
get acquainted at any one 
of our three locations: 50 South 
La Salle Street, 125 South 
Wacker Drive, 120 East Oak 
Street. Member F.D.I.C.— Equal 
Opportunity Lender. 


The more you want 
your bank to do, 

the more you need 
The Northern. 
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es some uncommonly sharp lines and 
acute angles. The pain her self-regarding 
people feel is real and strikes them as 
unique, but the acts they perform are com- 
ically mannered burlesque. 

Nate and Elizabeth Schoenhof’s mar- 
riage of ten years is so open that it has be- 
come vacant. She is dominant and ever 
more restless with the man she married 
“easily, like trying on a shoe.” He is well- 
meaning to several faults, loves his two 
young daughters and thinks of himself as 
“a lump of putty, helplessly molded by 
the relentless demands and flinty disap- 
provals of the women he can’t help being 
involved with.” Newlyweds of the mid- 
‘60s, they are stranded a decade later on 
shoals of outworn modishness. They con- 
done each other’s affairs and discuss them 
relentlessly, although Elizabeth takes care 
“never to divulge her lovers until she was 
ready to give them up.” The problem is 
that her most recently discarded conquest 
has failed to play by the Schoenhof rules. 
He has committed a messy suicide. 

This act drives Nate into the arms of 
Lesje, a timid paleontologist at Toronto’s 
natural history museum. She spends much 
of her time cultivating the long view of 
life: “On her office wall the tree of evo- 
lution branches like coral towards the 
ceiling: Fishes, Amphibians, Therapsids, 
Thecodonts, Archosaurs, Pterosaurs, 
Birds, Mammals and Man, a mere dot.” 
Nevertheless, she finds herself in love with 
the dot named Nate and thus at war with 
Elizabeth over who will get to keep him. 
Lesje does not have an easy time with ei- 
ther one of them: “Sometimes she thinks 
Nate is an obscure practical joke being 
played on her by Elizabeth, for an un- 
fathomable reason of her own.” 

Such moments redeem a routine tale. 
Atwood does not mock her characters’ 
sufferings, but neither does she exalt 
them. She also gives Elizabeth, Nate and 
Lesje small insights into the absurdity of 
their behavior. To “create some balance 
in the universe,” Elizabeth decides to se- 
duce Lesje’s former boyfriend. She suc- 
ceeds, as usual, but wonders why she both- 
ered: “It was like sleeping with a large 
and fairly active slab of Philadelphia 
cream cheese.” It is hard not to like Eliz- 
abeth and her antagonists, even though 
most of what they do and think qualifies 
them fora good throttling. — Paul Gray 


Barbed Bait 


WHO’S ON FIRST 
by William F. Buckley Jr. 
Doubleday; 275 pages; $9.95 











hen it comes to tweaking a nose 

—liberal, moderate Republican, 
even a lofty, aquiline proboscis like his 
own—no one is more skilled. Editor of 
National Review, host of Firing Line, syn- 
dicated columnist and author of half a 
dozen political treatises and collections of 
essays, William F. Buckley Jr. has long 
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No one’s proboscis is safe. 


been one of the most delightful tweakers 
in America. But when it comes to writ- 
ing of international intrigue, the author 
still has a lot to learn. 

Buckley’s latest adventure, Who's on 
First, is used to skewer such unarmed op- 
ponents as Dwight Eisenhower, the State 
Department, the Congress and the U.N. 
But it also weaves a story only slightly 
less convoluted than its prose style. The 
year is 1956, when the cold war was gel- 
id. The U.S. and the Soviets are racing to 
get the first satellite into orbit. While 
CIA Chief Allen Dulles frets and a vicious- 
ly urbane Dean Acheson argues that a So- 
viet space triumph may be necessary to 
shake American complacency, the agen- 
cy plans to kidnap a top Soviet scientist. 
Enter Buckley’s later ego, ex-Yalie Black- 
ford Oakes, fresh from triumphs in two 
earlier works (Saving the Queen, Stained 
Glass) and eager for yet another chance 
to save the world. 

Dodging a Hungarian double agent 
and a two-dimensional Soviet intelligence 
chief, pausing briefly to satisfy a lasciv- 
ious lady, Oakes not only carries off the 
kidnaping, but wins the friendship of both 
the scientist and his wife. What he fails 
to do is prevent the Soviet space spec- 
tacular. He does, however, have a hell of 
a time trying. 

And so does Buckley, who never of- 
fers bait without a barb. Oakes expresses 
“dismay over the mind-boggling incapac- 
ity of Frenchmen to govern themselves.” 
Acheson recalls John Stuart Mill's obser- 
vation that while Conservatives are not 
generally stupid, “stupid people are gen- 
erally Conservative.” The Soviet intelli- 
gence chief pays the author a compliment 
by quoting from a National Review ar- 
ticle on an assassination attempt that 
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“had all the earmarks of a CIA operation. 
Everybody in the room was killed except 
Sukarno.” 

The gibes are better than the book, 
but no matter. Buckley, in life and art, al- 
ways prefers to stay apart from the crowd. 
Customarily, writers of thrillers take 
themselves seriously and their public 
lightly. In Who's on First the fables are 
turned. The author’s vocabulary and wit 
show a high regard for his audience. It is | 
William F. Buckley whom he takes hu- | 
morously. And so, in the end, must the 
reader. — Peter Stoler 


Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: A Married Man, Piers Paul 
Read @ Old Love, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer @ On the Edge of the Cliff, 

V.S. Pritchett @ Shikasta, Doris 
Lessing @ Smiley's People, John le 
Carré e The Beginning Place, Ursula 
K. Le Guin @ Yellowfish, John Keeble 


NONFICTION: And No Birds Sang, 
Farley Mowat @ Fin-de-Siécle 
Vienna, Car! E. Schorske ¢ My Many 
Years, Arthur Rubinstein @ Self 
Portrait with Friends: The Selected 
Diaries of Cecil Beaton, edited by 
Richard Buckle @ Show People, 
Kenneth Tynan e The Right Stuff, 
Tom Wolfe e White House Years, 
Henry Kissinger 





Best Sellers 


FICTION 

1, Smiley's People, Le Carré 
(1 last week) 

2. The Devil's Alternative, 
Forsyth 2) 

3. Princess Daisy, Krantz (3) 

4. Memories of Another Day, 
Robbins (4) 

5. Triple, Follett (6) 

6. Jailbird, Vonnegut (5) 

7. Portraits, Freeman (10) 

8. Top of the Hill, Shaw 

9. The Third World War, 
Hackett, et al. 

10. Sophie's Choice, Styron 


NONFICTION 

1. The Brethren, Woodward & 
Armstrong (1) 

2. Aunt Erma’s Cope Book, 
Bombeck (2) 

3. White House Years, Kissinger (3) 

4. Donahue, Donahue & Co. 

5. Free to Choose, Milton & 

Rose Friedman 

6. Serpentine, Thompson (7) 

7. The Right Stuff, Wolfe (5) 

8. The Pritikin Program for Diet 
and Exercise, Pritikin with 
McGrady 6) 

9. Ona Clear Day You Can See 
General Motors, Wright (4) 

10. Anatomy ofan Illness as Perceived 
by the Patient, Cousins (9) 
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— Press 





Numbers Game 


Two shadowy pols are exposed 





hile all three Democratic presiden- 

tial candidates were scrambling to 
declare victory in the Maine caucuses last 
week, editorials in the New York Times 
and the Washington Post exposed the lat- 
est machinations of two seasoned politi- 
cians of whom little is seen but much is 
heard. The Post's man was the fourth can- 
didate in the Maine contest, and his name 
is Expected. Observed the Post: “In Maine 
he finished better than the President (who 
‘didn’t do as well as Expected’) but some- 
what worse than Senator Kennedy (who 
‘did better than Expected’).” As the Times 
editorialized, the contest saw the presence 
of “that ghostly political personage, Bet- 
ter Than Expected,” or B.T.E. In a race 
that ended with Carter winning 43.6% of 
the vote, Kennedy 40.2% and Brown 
13.8%, the Times wondered: How can ad- 
mirers explain their candidate’s finish? 
For Carter fans, “To win by any margin 
means he did Better Than Expected.” 
And for Kennedy adherents, “To trail by 
only a few points” means he did Better 
Than Expected. As for Brown’s support- 
ers, with his small tally, “He may not have 
qualified for a single delegate ... but he 
did three times Better Than Expected.” 





ho set these expectations for the 
Maine contest? As usual, the deed 
was done by members of the press, but 
only after they spoke with a small but 
powerful group that might as well be 
| called the Knowledgeable Observers, or 
K.O.s. After Carter beat Kennedy in lowa 
by 27 points, the K.O.s immediately pro- 
nounced the Massachusetts Senator as 
hurt badly. The Bangor, Me., News went 
one step further and published a poll of 
| the state’s Democrats two days before the 
| caucuses showing Carter leading Kenne- 
dy 52% to 33%. Expectations plummeted. 
By caucus day it was predicted that Ken- 
nedy would be routed by Carter. When 
he lost by “only” 3.4 points, it was re- 
ported as a sort of victory. 

The expectations game as played by 
the press is hardly new: in 1968, long- 
shot Eugene McCarthy “beat” President 
Lyndon Johnson by rolling up 42% of the 
New Hampshire primary vote to John- 
son’s mere 49.5%. Four years later, 
George McGovern “beat” the heavy fa- 
vorite, Edmund Muskie, in the same state 
by polling a decisive 37% to Muskie'’s 
meager 46%. * ‘Unexpected’ is one of the 
words reporters use to cover their mis- 
takes,” says Political Columnist Richard 
Reeves. “Did the voters do something they 
didn’t expect to do on Election Day? Of 
course not.” Adds NBC’s David Brinkley: 
“In the end, a candidate either gets votes 
or doesn’t. All the expecting in the world 
| can’t change that.” = 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 
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The Well-Balanced Fight Card 





eporters sometimes think of themselves as fight promoters, setting one news — 


source against another. In election year 1980 the press has become much 
more than that. Since no one else seems in charge—state and national chair- 
men of the two parties count for very littke—the nation’s news organizations 
have assumed the role of matchmaker for the campaign, much like an oldtime 
boxing impresario. 

The press weighs and sets the odds (ready with instant polls, so a candidate 
can’t poor-mouth his chances in advance). It reproves any candidate who isn’t 
making his weight. It admonishes a candidate who steps out of line. It tries to see 
that every contest is evenly matched and proclaims the winner of each round. No 
fight promoter ever did more. This may not be the press’s job, but by default the 
press has taken it on. This role may be more important than any press bias. 

Actually, there’s little talk so far about bias. Unlike the days when Nixon and 
Agnew breathed enmity upon the press, today’s candidates are too busy trying to 
catch its eye. Watch John Connally attempting to prove what an amiable fellow 
he is by jovially first-naming Mike Wallace all through the 60 Minutes program 
in which Wallace skillfully cuts him up. The first important dustup over press 
bias has come from Tom Shales, the Washington Post's usually acute television 
critic. He accused all three networks of having had “a field day playing Get Ted- 
dy.” He also discovered an unnamed “veteran political observer” to explain it: 
“There’s been so much garbage about how the press loves the Kennedys in recent 
years that the reporters feel they all have to establish their 
neutral credentials by knocking him around.” Perhaps 
some of the boys on the bus have too much time for self- 
analysis. 

Bias certainly doesn’t explain the hectoring tone in 
the press when a candidate doesn’t perform up to his po- 
tential. It’s more like a fight promoter’s attempt to ensure 
a well-balanced card. Thus David S. Broder, contrasting 
Howard Baker's inept campaign in Maine with “the How- 
ard Baker that Washington knows,” concludes censori- 
ously: “The man on the stump in this presidential cam- 
paign is a double who invites ridicule.” James Reston 
reproves the voters themselves because John Anderson of 
Illinois, “a good man in a bad time,” doesn’t fare better: 
“Most of the American voters are now out to lunch, and won’t be listening until 
later ... By that time the Andersons are usually eliminated and broke.” Wil- 
liam Safire admires Kennedy's speechifying more than Kennedy's programs 
and demands of his own side: “Why can’t Republicans make decent speeches?” 

The press has now discovered the biggest campaign imbalance of all, the pow- 
er of the incumbency. There is Carter, gravely attending to affairs of state in the 
White House while candidates on distant hustings are often caught out by report- 
ers for not being up-to-date on the latest news. Sometimes the candidates even 
use their ignorance as a defense. Ronald Reagan, for example, urges a bolder for- 
eign policy line than Carter, but when pressed for details, lamely protests that he 
does “not have all the information a President has at his disposal.” 

In eras past, the press expected a President to campaign from the Rose Gar- 
den for as long as he could get away with it, and left it to rival candidates to 
smoke him out. In Maine, Kennedy effectively ridiculed Carter for hiding in 
the White House. The press, in its new role, has taken up Kennedy’s argument. 

Not that Carter ever escapes press criticism. He has permanent antagonists 
among such deep-think columnists as Joseph Kraft and George F. Will (who be- 
lieves Carter “may be the most dangerous President since James Buchanan”). 
To them, whatever Carter does in foreign policy is apt to be wrong, or if right, 
too late, or in any case erratic. 

The new reportorial criticism of Carter is less concerned about his policies. 
Columnist Broder recalls that the press got “unshirted hell—and deservedly 
so” after the 1972 campaign for letting Nixon get away without having to de- 
fend his policies in the rough-and-tumble of debate. Broder is not happy with 
the defense that “our work is to cover a campaign, not to stage it.” As Andrew 
Glass, Washington bureau chief for Cox newspapers, puts it: “We must not let 
Carter “Nixonize’ us.” The smoke-him-out brigade is gaining some influential 
press volunteers. 
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BECAUSE the cork is the guardian of the wine, the corksmith judges the quality 


choosing only the finest straight-grained Portuguese cork to protect our crisp French Colombard. 


Pre sp we akerwe ake wah care becuse" TH HE WINE REMEMBERS 


THE WINERY OF 
ERNEST & JULIO 
GALLO 





French Colombard of Calif. 
Ernest & Julio Gallo, Modesto, CA 





NEW ADVANCES IN TV SOUND. 
NOW THE BEST ZENITH EVER 
IS EVEN BETTER. 


The best Zenith ever—System 3. 
With a Tri-Focus picture tube 
for the sharpest picture in Zenith 
history. With a Triple-Plus chassis, 
designed to be our most reliable 

ever. With Color Sentry for rich, 
real color automatically. With 
Electronic Power Sentry to 
protect critical components and 
save energy. 

And now you can get System 3 
with High Performance 


Sound. 


You can get 4 speakers instead 
of the usual | or 2. You can geta 
high performance amplifier for 
richer, fuller sound. You can even 
get an Audio Control Center that 
gives you separate bass, treble, 
volume and voice/music controls. 

And you can get models with 
output ia to play TV audio 
through your home stereo. 

System 3. The best Zenith ever. 
Now even better. 
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The quality goes in before the name goes on.* 





